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PREFACE 


It is probable that no two persons would c\cr 
agree on a principle of selection for an anlbologv 
of \crse M\ own aim is simple to provide 
for children a collection of poems, old and ncw% 
all of them ]ia\ing some claim to be regarded 
ns poriri/, and the most of them short enough 
to be leamt bj heart, nol ns a set tash, but 
spontancouslv, In force of tlieii own impression 
upon the 3'oufhfiil imagination. TJie collection 
includes many old favourites, and a large 
number of modern pieces that have ne\cr 
appeared in any similar anthology The first 
part IS intended spccmlly foi j’^oung children ; 
the second, containing a good proportion of 
ballads and narrative poems, w ill be held to be 
more particularly suited to bojs, the third, 
while not lacking in the storj* element, has more 
of the lyrical and the contemplative tlint appeal 
to girls But no hard-and-fast line of distinc- 
tion edn be drawn, and in either part both boys 
and girls with a taste for poctr> will find much 
to interest and satisfy them 
Acknowledgment of permission to reprint 
copyright poems is made to the following, whose 
poems appear with tlieir names attached Lady 
Grey of Fallodon (Pamela Tennant), Mrs Tjman 
Hinkson (KAlhanne Tynan), Madame Duclaux 
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(Mary F Robinson), M Horace Smith, Miss 
Laurence Alma Tadcma, Sir Henry Ne^\bolt, 
Sir William Watson, Mr William Canton, Mr 
Thomas Hardy, Mr Rudyard Kipling, Jlr 
Walter de la Marc, l\Ir John Masefield, Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, Mr Arthur S5Tnons, and Mr 
William Butler Yeats , also to Messrs Mac- 
millan & Co for the poems by Alfred Austin ; 
to Sir Henry Newbolt for the poem by Slary 
Colendgc , to Messrs John Lane for the poem 
by John Da^^dson , to Mr Alban Dobson for 
the poem by Austin Dobson , to Messrs Wiit- 
combe and Tombs for the poem by George 
Essex Evans , to Mr Martin Seeker for the 
poem by James Elroy Flecker , to Messrs 
Macmillan and Co for the poems by William 
Ernest Henley , to Dr Greville SlacDonald and 
Jlessrs Chatto and Wmdus for the poem by 
George MacDonald , to Mr Wilfred Meyncll for 
the poems by Ahce Meynell , to Messrs Long- 
mans for the poem by Whlham Moms and the 
poems from R L Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verses, to Jlr T T Tucker for the poem by 
E Nesbit , and to Messrs Chatto and Wmdus 
for the poem from R L Stevenson’s Under- 
woods 

Herbert Strang 
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PART I 


THE RAINDROPS’ JIESSAGE 

The Sliver raindrops patter 
Upon the earth to-day , 

Tap ! Tap * Their knock is gentle, 

And tms is what they say 

“ Oh ! little flowers, awaken, 

And open wide your door , 

Come out, in pretty dresses, 

For Spring is here once more ” 

Lucy Diamond 


SPRING 

In the Spring come brighter skies, 

Many a flower blows, fresh and gay , 
Elves let loose the butterflies, 

And children laugh, and sing, and play 

Jgnes Grazier Herberison 


FAIRY UMBRELLA 

Out m the waving meadow grass 
The pretty daisies grow, 

A 1 



I lo\ e to see their golden cj cs, 

Their petnb hitc ns sno^^ 

I >vonder if the fames use 
The dnintj little flowers 
To keep their frocks from gettmg wet 
In sudden Apnl showers 

Luaj Diamond 


THE NEST 

A LITTLE bird sat on a bough 
He sat and sang “ I’m happj now , 

The cold, cold wind has gone to bed. 

The sun is shining oe'crhead, 

And shining on a little nest, 

And on a bird with browny breast ” 

“ TOierc IS your nest ? ” 

" Ah no one knows, 

But two little birds 
And a briar rose ” 

Margaret Ashworth 


THE ^^OLET 

An, nolct, dearest violet, 
"Will you not tell me, dear, 
AVliy j ou arc here so carlj , 
Ere other flowers appear ^ 

Because I am so tm>. 
Therefore in May come I , 
If I came with the others 
I fear you’d pass me by 
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THE SNOWDROPS 


“ Where are the snowdrops ? ” said the sun. 
“ Dead ' ” said the frost, 

“ Buned and lost — 

Every one ' ” 

“ A foolish answer,” said the sun 
“ Tliey did not die 
Asleep they he — 

Every one ! 

" And I will wake them, I, the sun. 

Into the light. 

All clad in white — 

Every one ! ” 

Annie Matheson 


THE TURTLE-DOVE’S NEST 

High in the pme-tree, 

The little turtle-dove 
Made a little nursery 
To please her little love 
“ Coo,” said the turtle-dove, 

“ Coo,” said she. 

In the long and shady branches 
Of the dark pine-tree 

The young turtle-doves 
Never quarrelled in the nest 
For they dearly loved each other. 
Though they loved their mother best • 
“ Coo,” said the little doves, 

“ Coo,” said she , 

And they played together kindly 
In the dark pine-tree 
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BABY SONG 


Whvt doe^ liUlt birdi*' ‘iaj 
In licr IK si III {K-cp of d ij ’ 

Ix;l me flj , s i\ s little birdie, 

Motlier, lei iiu (Iv iiaiin 
Birdic, rcsl r little lonijir 
Till the little sMiitr: nre slron(;er. 

So she rests n liltli lonper. 

Then she flies mi i> 

B hat does little bal)\ s-iv. 

In her bed at peep of ilaj i 
B ibj sa\s, hie little birdie, 

Ixt me rise and fU nwa> 

Baby, sleep a litth lonptr. 

Till the little limbs are slronper 
If she sleeps i little lonpcr, 

Babj loo sliall flj aan\ 

Alfred Lord Tcnrijson 


THE DEW FAIRIES 

Tnr little fairies of the dew 

Come stealiii" dow iiw \rds in Uic niglit, 
And o\ cr meadow , \ ale and bill. 

They pass, with footsteps soft and light 

The\ bear s\ce drops all fresh and cool 
For thirsty leases and fiding flowc-s, 

And o\ er parched and siin-drira grass 
They scatter light and silvery showers 

Tlie children nes er hear them pass, 

But in the morning thej' mtij find 
How all the fames of the dew 
Has c fled, and left their gems behind 

Lttq/ Diamond 



IF YOU HAVE. A TABBY-CAT 


Ir you have a tabby-cat, 

If you want to please him, 

Tie a ribbon round his neck. 

Never, never tease him 
Tabby-cats are grave and stately. 

And they like to act sedately 

Agnes Grozier Herberlson 


A THRUSH’S SONG 

Did he do it Did he do it ? 

Come and see, come and see. 

Cherry sweet, cherry sweet. 

Knee deep, knee deep. 

Pity you, pity you, 

To me 1 To me ! To me ! 

Pamela Tennant 


THE RABBITS 

The little furry rabbits 
Keep very, very still, 

And peep at me across the grass 
As I valk up the lull 

But if I venture nearer 
To join them at their play, 

A flash of Avhite — and they are gone. 

Not one of them will stay ! 

Lucy Diamond 
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WTLLTK ^^INIaE 

Wrr Willic ^\ln^Ic runs thro«"li 1 !k town, 
Upst-iirs nnd down lur in hts iukIiI frown 

Ptcpinfr Uirouirh tliL window, crjin" Ihronqh the 

“ Arc nil tlic children m their beds ? It’s past 
eight o'clock ” 


TITC MOON no VT 

Tnr Lad\ Moon up jondir 
Is like n sihcr bo it 
Ujxm a d \rk blue ocean, 

All silcntlj ndoat. 

And when the fairies waken 
Tlics’ll climb the moonbeams while, 
And far across the heustns 
Go sailing in llic night. 

Lucy Diamond 


ROBIN 

Roms sang sw cctly 
M hen the daj's w ere bright 
" Thanks I 1 hanks for hummer I ” 
He sang with all his might 

Robin sang swcelh 
In the Autumn tlajs 
“ There are fruits for every one. 

Let all give praise 1 ” 

In the cold and wantrj' weather 
Still hear his song 

“ Somebodj must sing,” said Rohm, 
“ Or Winter wall seem long ” 



Wlien the Spnng came back again 
He sang “ I told you so t 
Keep on singing through the Winter ; 
It will always go ' ” 


THE MOLE 

Oh, funny little Mr Mole, 

Your house is large and fine. 

Your velvet coat is grander far 
Than any coat of mine 

And yet I would not change with you, 
Not for a single day ' 

It’s surely not a pleasant thing 
Beneath the ground to stay 

I like to see the summer sky. 

And breathe the fresh, sweet air 
How very, very strange of you 
To choose to live down there I 

Lucy Diamond 


THE NUT TREE 

I HAD a little nut tree. 
Nothing Avould it bear 
But a silver nutmeg. 

And a golden pear 
The King of Spam’s daughter 
Came to visit me. 

And all was because of 
My little nut tree 
I skipped over the water, 

I danced over the sea. 

And all the birds m the air 
Could not catch me 
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TIIRHE LllTLE TISII 


TiiPi i iilUf Tish a iintiHH'; v onl 
Upon n ■'.iimtiu r (U , 

I nil in iiii a \Mnuln>ns Ihin^ th'", fonnd. 
Anti \erj plc'i'-i.d \\('rL tlu\ 

At nifilit Uic\ sav\ Iht snn I'row ml 
Belun(i till, crool ^<1 spirt 
“ There intisl be souk thin" vron^’ Iluj si d, 
“ Let’s hnrr\ honu nd to b'd 
Before the world’s o i fire ’ * 

Grozicr Ilcticrt'On 


THE BROOK 

I imr to wnleh the in rrj brook 
Go npplin" on its w , 

It sinps nic such a happy song 
All through the sununtr dij , 

It tells me tales of iin'iiy things, 

A-s on the grass I h< 

About the lulls from winch it came, 

Anef \s here it go s — md w In 
Vnd if I had a Inn Iwit, 

A-saihng I ysould go 
And hi-stcn with the brook to join 
The ny cr deep and sloyy 

Lmcij Diamond 


THE mUSPERAVIIISPER M VN 

Tnr Whisper-whisper man 

Alikcs all the wind m the world 
He has a gowm ns broyyii ns brown , 
His hnir is long and curled 

In the stormy wintcr-timc 
He taps at jour window pine, 
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And nil the niphl, until it’s hfilit, 
lie vhisjiers tlirotigh the run 

If jou peeped tiirouiih a Tain Hing 
You’d '-tc him, little and brown ; 

You d Ik ar tlie heat of hi*, chvckcl j foot 
Scampenn" throtif;}! the town 

3 hora SUmll 


THE GnANDr\TirLU clock 

Ot'n dock hiw 'imh a mem face, 

\nd from his comer in the hall, 

He watclio'; me go in and out. 

Upstair? and down I liear Ins c-dl 

He tells me when ’tis time to rivc, 
lit nngs so loudlj wjun it’s tight, 

And, oil I 111 sure Ik loot s at nv 
YJicn I come doan to breakresS late 

Ho t'>lks to HI" throughout the <h% 

YiLh echoing tie) and ringing chime, 

\nd tells IIk hour-, for work or p’av, 
lor dinner, ten, or supper liiiu . 

And tstn if 1 wal e at night, 

All 111 tin loncls dnrl, I li^-ir 
TIk dt ir old eloek v ho nc\ t r eleep-s 
And feel as if a fntnd is nc.ir 

Lu( j 1) an' or 4 


THE OYX 

Tu'Ui'rrf Tu-whf»'j’ 'll "old wh u ow} 
Yakes np at iiigfit wIkh W"teh-dog«- Iwwl 
lle*<-%tr} old an I sen 
Hf M.-"-*, <o much ailh L g round cjss 



lie li\c-! wUim the tlnrh rluinh to^rr, 
\ntl sometime*- nl the tv.ilight liour, 

I sec him pas*' across tho st \ , 

But never, ncvir hear him In 

Luc'i Dtamord 


0\Mi VT BLDTIMi: 

Wnrs the niehl is vtrv darh 
Little fluffj oisls cret p out 
iSxim their nests tn hollow trees 
We can sec them Hit nlionl. 

We can hear them as Ihcv cry, 

“ Tu whit, til whoo * ” as llu V po hj 
“ Tn whit. 111 whoo 1 Tn \ hit, tu-vihiw 1 
Oh, children dear, pood ni'dit to j on " 

When the great big sun comes out, 
l\1icn again we see the dav. 

Back info their hollow tree. 

Little owkts find their vs as 
And slecpilv we hear them erj, 

“Tu whit, tn whoo 1 ” ns tlicj go hj 
“ Tu-whit, tn whoo 1 Tn-whit, tn vtIioo ' 
Oh, children dear, good dav to von ” 

Thora Sto-cell 


A W\iaNG SONG 

Daintv snowdrops, tell me, praj 
In the earth so deep, 

Arc your little sister iWiers 
akiiig from their sleep ? 

Will the crocus ladies soon 
Silken robes unfold ? 
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Are the dancing daffodils 
Donning gowns of gold ^ 

Winter days have been so long, 

Very dark and drear, 

Now the sun shines out again 
Surely spring is near 

Liiey Diamond 


NIGHT-TIME 

I UE in my bed and I hear in the street 
The people passing by , 

The slow, the quick, the limping feet , 

I see a bit of the sky 

The wind is there, and the stars are bright. 

And the clouds are hurrying past , 

I should like to ride on the wind at mght. 

Ever so high and fast ' 

The fairies may go, the witches too. 

But children must sleep in bed 
How I wish we had magical brooms — don’t you ?- 
To ride on the ivind mstcad ' 

Thora Stowell 


THE NIGHT WIND 

There’s someone tapping at the wmdow. 
There’s someone whispering at the door. 

There’s someone creeping through below there, 
And lifting up the carpet from the floor 

Shuh f there’s a crying and a moaning , 

Hist t what a racket and a dm ! 

Ho * such a roanng in the chimney , 

’Tis the night wind trying to get m 

Catherine A Monn , 
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Tim SV\IL 

^’lould jou like to t \kc ^sith jou votir Iimisc 
upon jour Inel , 

And such a funriv house ns this — ill nirU, hrosvn 
nnd hHck 

You sas, “ Vs slou ns nns stijul,” and s'l Id hkc 
to see 

If (/oil’d go nnj faster, ii \oii h id a In id hi c me ! 

I Mctj V.or'.nl ,1 


ANSYTR TO A CHILD’S QULS'IIOX 

Do JOU knoss s\hal thf birds fij * The Sparro"* 
the l)o\ e, 

1 he Linnet and Tlirush s ij , ‘ I kn c and 1 lose!*’ 
In the winter Ihcj ’re silent — tin wind i . •■o stnuig , 
VMnt it sajs, I don’t know, but it sings a loud 
song 

But green leases, nnd b'ossotns, and sunns wirm 
ss either, 

And singing, nnd los mg — all come h ick together 
But the Lark is so brimful ot gladness and lose, 
llic green fields below him, the blue skj alios e, 
Tliat he sings, nnd he sings, and for eser sings he* — 
“ I lose mj Lose and nij Lose loses me * ” 

Samuel Taylor Colcndge 


TlIEmiSlIES 

Lim r sils er fishes 
Darting to and fro, 

1 can sec jou shining 
As j ou come and go 

In the bnght cool ssatcr 
Memlj^ j ou plaji, 
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TJiat IS very pleasant 
On a sunny day 

But, when winter passes 
Through this pretty glen. 

Little silver fishes, 

Wmt do you do then ? 

Lxicy Diamond 


THE FISHERS 

WiiE\ evening shadows in the sky 
Bring sleepy time for me, 

The fishing vessels spread their sails 
To catch the breezes free. 

And fishcmicn begin their work 
Upon the loncly’^ sen 

Tlieir httlc children sleep at home, 

But whether wind or ram, 

The fishers cast the dripping nets, 

And haul with might and main 
All through the hours of dark they toil, 
Till daylight comes again 

O fishermen, you work for me 
Out on the waters deep. 

And so I say a little prayer 
Before I go to sleep 
“ O lov mg Father, m Thy care 
The strong, brave fishers keep ” 

Lucy Diamond 
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ROBIN’S SONG 

Such a litter of leaves on the ground, 

Oh ! sueh a litter • 

Not a leaf on the tree to be found 
Tlie mnd is so bitter ! 

And nothing to hear but the sound 
Of my httle twnttcr 

The fames have made me a vest. 

Velvet and rosy. 

Like the glow of the sun m the ivest. 

Or a pretty pink posy 
No wonder I’m singing my best, 

So eomfy and cosy I 

Naiahe Joan 


LITTLE RAINDROPS 

Oh ! where do you come from, 

You little drops of ram, 

Pitter patter, pitter patter, 

Down the window -pane ? 

They won’t let me walk 

And they w on’t let me play. 
And they w on’t let me go 
Out of doors at all to-day 

They put away my playthmgs 
Because I broke them all. 

And they locked up all my bncks. 
And took away my ball 

Tell me, httle raindrops. 

Is that the way you play, 

Pitter patter, pitter patter, 

AH the ramy day f 
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They say I’m very naughty. 

But I’ve nothing else to do 
But sit here at the ivindow , 

I should like to play mtli you 

The little raindrops cannot speak, 

But “ pitter, patter, pat ” 

Means “ We can play on this side 
Wliy can’t you plaj'^ on that ’ ” 

Anne Hawlcsharv 


BINIOE AND ME 

Binkte and me, in the twilight time. 

Creep up the stairs, 

Me with my gun, and Bmks with his growl, 
Hunting Bears 

Just at the darkest comer of all 
A terrible big one lies , 

We hear him growling as we come by, 

See his eyes ! 

But I am a man, and Binkie’s so brave. 

We track him right home to his lair 
I shoot lum dead, and Binkie he growls ! 

We don’t care ' 

When Dorothv came here to stay ivith us once. 
She was as ’fraid as could be. 

Though why she should mind, when I had my gun, 
I can’t see I 

Oh, the loveliest time m the day for me 
Is when we two creep up the stairs , 

Me with my gun, and Bmks wth his growl. 
Hunting Bears 

Thora Stowell 
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SNO\TOROPS 


Lrnx.E ladies, ^hite and green, 

With your spears about you. 

Will you teU us w here you’ve been 
Since we lived mthout you ? 

Vbu are siveet, and fresh, and clean. 

With your pearly faces , 

In the dark earth where you’ve been 
There are wondrous places 

Yet you come again, serene, 

IVhen the leaves are hidden , 

Bnnging ]oy from where you’\ e been 
You return unbidden — 

Little ladies, white and green. 

Arc you glad to cheer us 
Hunger not for where you’ve been. 

Stay till Sprmg be near us 1 

Laurence Alma Tadema 


THE MOON 

Oh, look at the Moon , 

She is shining up there 
Oh, Mother, she looks 
Like a lamp in the air ’ 

Last w eek she was smaller, 
And shaped hke a bow , 

But now she’s grown bigger, 
And round as an O 

Pretty Moon, pretty IMoon, 
How j'ou shine on the door. 
And make it all bnght 
On my nursery floor I 
16 



You shine on my playthings, 
And show me their place, 
And I Jove to look up 
At your pretty bright face 

And there is a star 

Close by you, and maybe 
That small tivinklmg star 
Is 3mur little baby 


aiY LITTLE DOG 

I’ll never hurt my little dog, 

But stroke and pat his head , 

I like to see him wag his tail, 

I like to see him fed 

Poor little thing, how very good, 
And very useful too , 

For do you know that he will mind 
l^^^lat he IS bid to do 

Then I wall never hurt my dog, 
And never give him pain, 

But treat him kindly ever^’^ day, 
And he’ll love me agam 


LITTLE ROBIN REDBREAST 

Little Rohm Redbreast sat upon a tree. 

Dp went Pussy-cat, and doini went he , 

Down came Pussy-cat, and awav Robin ran , 

Saj s little Robin Redbreast, “ Catch me if jmu 
can ' ” 

Little Robin Redbreast jumped upon a wall, 
Puss^-cat jumped after him and almost got a fall 
Little Robin chirp’d and sang, and what did Pussy 
saj' 9 

Pussy-cat said “Mew,” and Robin jumped away 

17 



Tire STAR 


T\v]Ma.i:, Uvmkle, liltlc star 1 
How I wonder %\lint jou arc, 

U[) abo\ c the world so high, 

Like n diamond m the sky 

When the bln/ing sun is gone, 

When he nothing shines upon, 

Then y ou show your hlllc light, 

TwinWe, twinkle all the night 

Tlic dark blue sky y ou keep 
And often thro’ my curtains peep. 

For you never shut vour ey c 
Till the sun IS in the sky 

’Tis your bright and tiny sp irk 
Lights the lra\ ellcr in the dark , 

Though I know not what you arc, 
TwinUe, twinkle, little star 1 

Jane Taylor 


miERE ? 

WiiEnn do you come from, harebell blue. 

In your fresh green bed, and your frock so new ? 
Out of the morning ? — out of the dew ? 

Wlierc do you come from, daffodil fair. 

In your smock of green and y our yellow hair ? 
Out of the sunshine ? — out of the air ? 

TOierc do you come from, poppy% pray, 

Dceking the field ivith your bonnet gay ? 

Out of the sunset of yesterday ? 

Naiahe Joan 
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ALL ASLEEP 

See ! the merry little Squirrel now has scrambled 
to his nest, 

And the funny, pnckly hedgehog seeks a eosy place 
to rest 

Mr Frog has found a blanket m the pond so dark 
and deep. 

While the drowsy little Dormouse too, has safely 
gone to sleep 

If I go to pay a visit to the house of Mr Snail, 

I shall find his doom ay covered with a shining coat 
of mail , 

While at the very bottom of his home so dull and 
big 

Mr Mole is hidden deeper than a little boy can 
dig 

In the corner of the dark bam, where I almost fear 
to tread, 

Upside do^vn the Bats are hanging from the rafters 
overhead , 

And my little fnend the Tortoise, no— I cannot 
find to-day , 

’Neath the leaf-mould in the garden he is hidden 
right away 

Lucy Diamond 


HEIGH HO I 

There was a little rose m a garden bed. 

She had a green frock and a pretty pink head 
Heigh ho > 

Let the winds blow 

There came a little bee, and he said “ Fair lady. 
You hve in a garden sweet and shady ” 

Heigh ho * 

Let the winds blow 
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“Fair sir,” said, the rose, “you bring i\arm 
M eather. 

Pray let us sing a gay song together ” 

Heigh ho I 

Let the svinds blow 

There came a little bird, and he said “ I’ll stay 

And sing a right merrj'^ song, if I may ” 

Heigh ho • 

Let the n inds blow 

There came a little girl, and she danced and said 

“ I los e my rose w ith the pretty pink head ” 
Heigh ho ' 

Let the -nands blow 

She danced and she sang m the garden shady 

Good-bye, bud and bee , good-bye, rose-lady 
Heigh ho ' 

Let the winds blow 

Margaret Ashworth 


NURSE’S SONG 

Whek the voices of cliildren are heard on the 

f reen, 

aughing IS heard on the hill. 

My heart is at rest witlun my breast. 

And e\ erything else is still 

“ Then come home, my children, the sun is gone 
down. 

And the dews of night anse , 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us away 
Till the mommg appears m the skies ’’ 

“ No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 

And we cannot go to sleep , 

Besides, in the sk> the httle birds fl}’-, 

And the hills are all covered wath sheep ” 
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“Well, "Well, go and play till the light fades 
aA\ay, 

And then go liome to bed ” 

The little ones leaped and shouted and laughed 
And all the hills cchofed 

William Blale 


LADY MOON 

“ Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving ’ ” 
“ Over the Sea ” 

“ Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving ? ” 
“ All that love me ” 

“ Are you not tired with rolling, and ne\er 
Resting to sleep ? 

"VWiy look so pale aud so sad, as for ever 
Wishing to weep ’ ” 

“ Ask me not tlus, little child, if you love me , 
You are too bold , 

I must obey my dear Father above me, 

And do as I’m told ” 

“ Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving ? ” 
“ Over the Sea ” 

“ Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving ? ” 
“ All that love me ” 

Lord Hovghion 


LITTLE TROTTY WAGTAIL 

Little trotty -wagtail, he went m the rain. 

And twittering, tottering sideways he ne’er got 
straight again 

He stooped to get a worm, and looked up to get a 

And then he flew aw'ay ere his feathers they were 
dry 
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Little trotty wagtail, he saddled in the mud. 

And left his httle footmarks, trample where he 
would 

He waddled m the water-pudge, and waggle went 
his tail. 

And chirrupt up his wings to dry upon the garden 
rail 

Little trotty wagtail, you nimble all about, 

And in the dimphng water-pudge you waddle m 
and out , 

Your home is mgh at hand, and m the warm pig- 

sty". 

So, httle Master Wagtail, I’D bid you a good-bye 

John Clare 


GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING 

A FAin httle girl sat under a tree, 

Sewmg as long as her eyes could see , 

Then smooth^ her -work, and folded it nght, 

And said, “ Dear Work ' Good Night I Good 
Night I ” 

Such a number of rooks came over her head, 
Crymg, “ Caw ' caw < ” on their way to bed 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 

“ Little black thmgs ' Good Night' GoodNight!” 

The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed. 

The sheep’s “ Bleat ' bleat ' ” came over the road , 
AH seemmg to say, with a quiet dehght, 

“ Good httle girl ' Good Night ' Good Night ' ” 

She did not say to the Sun “ Good Night ' ” 
Though she saw him there like a ball of light , 
She Imen he had God’s time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep 

The tall pink foxglove boned his head. 

The violets curtsied and vent to bed , 
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And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 

And said on her knees, her favourite prayer 

And while on her pillow she softly lay. 

She knew nothing more till again it was day, 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

“ Gk>od Morning ' Good Morning * our work is 
begun ' ” 

Lord Houghton 


THE FAIRY 

O WHO IS so merry, so merry, heigh ho 1 
As the light-hearted fairy, heigh ho ! 

He dances and sings 
To the sound of his wings, 

With a hey, and a heigh, and a ho 1 

0 who IS so merry, so airy, heigh ho ! 

As the light-headed fairy, heigh ho ! 

His nectar he sips 
From the primrose’s lips. 

With a hey, and a heigh, and a ho ! 

O who IS so merry, so wary, heigh ho 1 
As the light-footed fairy, lieigh ho ! 

His night IS the noon 
And his sun is the moon. 

With a hey, and a heigh, and a ho ! 

George Barley 


WISHING 

Ring-ting i I wish I were a Primrose, 

A bright yellow Primrose blowing in the Spring 1 
The stoopmg boughs above me. 

The wandenng bee to love me. 

The fern and moss to creep across, 

And the Elm-Tree for our King 1 
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j^jty — sti\ T I Wish I were an Elm-Trcc, 

A prcnt lofty Elm-Tree, -with pfrcen lca% es gay ! 
The winds would set them dancing, 

The sun and moonshine glancing. 

The Birds would house among the boughs, 

And s^\eetly sing 1 

O — ^no ' I wash I were a Robin, 

A Rohm or a little Wren, cverjn\hcre to go , 
Through forest, field, or garden. 

And ask no lca\ e or pardon, 

Till winter comes with ic> thumbs 
To ruffle up our wing 

AVell — ^tcll ' Where should I fly to, 

AA here go to sleep m the dark wood or dell ? 
Before a day was over, 

Home comes the ro\ cr, 

For a Mother’s kiss, — sweeter this 

Than any other thing 1 

William Alhngham 


THE SHEPHERD 

How sv\cet IS the shepherd’s sweet lot 1 
From the morn to the cv ening he strays , 

He shall follow his sheep all the day. 

And his tongue shall be filled wath praise 

For he hears the lamb’s innocent call. 

And he hears the ewe’s tender reply , 

He IS watchful while they are in peace, 

For they know when their shepherd is nigh 

William Blahe 



, FLOypRS^ j 

Daisies are neat, 

Violets are sweet, 

Sweet-peas flit-flutter 
With wings to their feet 

The buttereup gbstens, 

He’s cheerful and kind , 

The cuckoo-flower listens 
To the song of the Mind 

Agnes Grozui Herbertson 


A JEWEL DAY 

0 Children, wake, for a fairy world 
Is waiting for you and me. 

With gems aglow on the meadow grass. 

And jewels on every tree 

The hedgerows glitter, the dark M^oods shine 
In dresses of sparkling white, 

For while we slumbered, the Ice Queen passed 
All over the earth last night 

Lucy Diamond 


THINGS TO HT2AR 

If you wear a woven ring 
Made of grass. 

You can hear the fairies smg 
As they pass , 

You can hear them rush and scurry 
Wien they’re rather in a hurry 

If you wear a daisy-cham 
Neat and strong. 

You can hear the goblin train 
Rush along, 
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You can hear it hoot and whistle 
As it dives beneath a thistle 

If jou lace two grassy blades 
In your shoe. 

You can dream of fairj glades, 

Fames too 

If you’ve found a four-lca^ cd cloi er, 

You can dream this four times o\ er ! 

Agnes Grozter Herberison 


A FLOWTllR 

I s\W a flower beside the gate — 

It was at yester-noon — 

It looked all'lonc and delicate, 

The colour of the moon , 

It had a little shining eje 
That smiled at me as I went by 

The flowers, Nurse sajs, lia\e gone to sleep 
Because the winter’s here , 

She says there’s hardly one mil peep 
Before another j ear , 

Tliey sleep the mnter through, it seems. 
Because they have such pleasant dreams 

But one, I know , is rather late 
It’s sure as sure can be 
Tliere was a flower beside the gate , 

It smiled and looked at me , 

I heard it laugh to hear me pass. 

Like httle bells mside the grass 

Agnes Grozter fferberison 
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BABY SEED SONG 

Little brown brother, oh • little brown brother, 
Are you awake m the dark ? 

Here we he cosily, close to each other 
Hark to the song of the lark— 

“ Waken ! ” the lark says, “ waken and dress you , 
Put on your green coats and gay. 

Blue sky will slune on you, sunshine caress you — 
Waken ' ’tis morning — ^"tis May ! ” 

Little brown brother, oh ’ httle brown brother, 
What kind of flower will you be ? 

I’ll be a poppy — all white, hke my mother , 

Do be a poppy hke me 

What' you’re a sun-flower ? How I shall miss you 
When you’re grown golden and high ! 

But I shall send all the bees up to kiss you , 

Little brown brother, good-bye 

B Nesht 


A BOY’S SONG 

Whehe the pools are bnght and deep, 
Where the grey trout hes asleep. 

Up the nver and over the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me 

Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
^Vhere the hawthorn blooms tlie sweetest. 
Where the nesthngs chirp and flee. 

That’s the way for Billy and me 

'Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
’IVhere the hay lies thick and greenest. 
There to track the homeward bee, 

That’s the way for Billy and me 

Where the hazel bank is steepest. 

Where the shadow hes the deepest, 
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■\Vlierc tlic clustenntT nuts fall free, 

That’s the nay for Billy and me 

the boys should dn\ c away 
Little sn eet maidens from the pKj , 

Or love to banter and fight so well, 

That’s the thing I ne\ er could tell 

But this I knon , I love to play. 

Through the meadow, among the hay , 

Up the water and over the lea, 

That’s the w ay for Billy and me 

James Ilogg 


THE ICNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN FK\TIIER 

WiiEV Timothy sits m school he can see. 

Out of the window, an apple tree. 

And the mill and the pond and the daslung wheel 
And Timothy knows, 

If onlj' lessons were over and done. 

He could be out there, and play in the sun 

Then he’d be a Knight, with his hobby horse. 

And out in the world he would nde 
Of course there’d be dragons and wizards and ogres 
and things, 

And Timothy tlunks 

How he’d be the Khight of the Golden Feather, 
And fight them all and the world together 

Ttere’d be a Pnncess with Golden Hair, 

And she’d be a prisoner high up there 
In the apple-tree boughs, in a Castle of Glass 
And Timothy dreams 

How he’d rescue her out of the old apple bouglis. 
And carry her home to her father’s house 

And so by the window his dreams go by. 

Beyond the mill and the trees and the s^ , 
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But lessons and spelling and sums go ivrong, 

And Timothy hears 

“ You must stay in, Timothy, after school, 

Willie the others go fishing the Miller’s Pool ” 

It’s a long, long day for a poor little ICnight, 

For lessons are things that must come right , 

But they always go wrong if you dream, you know. 
And Timothy sees — 

O poor little Knight of the Golden Feather ' — 
The others at play in the gay summer weather 

Next time I expect he ivill wiser be, 

He’ll fight those dragons of sums, you see , 

And Timothy knows 

That he can run out when at last they’re done, 
Out and away to play m the sun 

Thora Stowell 


HOBGOBLIN STEEPLE-JACKS 

Have you heard what has happened m Teddybear 
Town 

The chimney had cracked, and was dirty, and 
brown. 

So they sent for the workman to clean it again 
With a rope, and a ladder as long as a lane 
Hobgoblin steeple-jacks working night and day. 
Hammered it and rammered it with bncks and clay t 

The steeple-jacks came with their pulleys and poles. 
And very soon filled up the cracks and the holes 
There were some who brought hammers and trowels 
and picks. 

And others who only brought ladders to fix 
Hobgoblin steeplc-jacks working day and night, 
PlaSered it and mastered it and inode all tight I 

The one who was Foreman stood up on the top 
And ordered the others to start or to stop , 
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While two little Brownies were working the rope. 
And pulhng up buckets of soda and soap 
Hobgoblin steeple-jachs all the day were seen 
Scrubbing it and rubbing it till it was clean ' 

Before they had finished, the ram had begun, 

And drenched all the little folk watching the 
fun 

But Brownies don’t mind when they’re busy and 
gay, 

So they finished the chimney and w ent for their pay 
Hobgoblin steeple-jachs working in the ram. 
Whitened it and brightened it quite clean again ' 

Sedgwick Barnard 


THE SONGS OF THE BERDS 

Let us sit down and listen ' I never did hear 
Such a number of voices all singing so clear 
There’s the thrush and the blackbird , I like them 
the best. 

Except in the winter, the httle red-breast 

And there’s Mr Cuckoo , he’s always the same, 

He ne%er seems tired of telling his name , 

And there is the skylark, high up in the slaes, 

I cannot look at him , it dazzles my ej es 

And there goes the rook with his fine glossy coat. 
For ever repeating his rookery note , 

I could sit here and hstcn the whole summer 
long, 

El ery bush m the thicket is merry with song 

Ah I what have you got, Johnnj^ Jones ’ Let us 
see , 

A little bird dropped from its nest m the tree 
How it shivers and flutters and opens its beak. 
And looks all about it as if it would speak ' 
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It wants to be put in its warm nest agam 
Do climb the tree, Johnny, and try if you can -> 
Ah, you’ve got it safe there , now, quick, run away ; 
It was a good thmg that we came here to-day 

Mary Sewell 


THE MAD GOBLIN 

A Goblin sat on a tree-top high, 

(How high ? Oh • ever so high >) 

His tall, straight cap, of a wonderful sheen. 

Was almost as blue as the tree was green 
(And that was ’ As blue as the sky ') 

The Goblin played on a Fiddle-de-dee, 

(What’s that ? Well, I’m sure I don’t know I) 

His voice was as sweet as a crow’s m June, 

He had only one song and only one tune. 

And he sang very loud and slow 

He suddenly plumped right off that tree, 

(But why ’ Well, because he did ') 

But he came down ]ust a minute too soon, 

For he tumbled right into the settmg moon. 

And he slid, and he slid, and he shd — 

Till he slid nght into the Land of the Dumps, 
(Where’s that ? Oh ' goodness knows ') 

But no one has ever seen him since then, 

Though he’d soon have got back to the land of men 
If he’d only followed his nose 1 

Thora Slowell 


QUEEN MAB 

A LITTLE fairy comes at night, 

Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her ivings, 

And from the moon she flutters dowm 
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She has a httle silver Avand, 

And ivlien a good clnld goes to bed 
She na\es her liand from nght to left. 
And makes a circle round its head 

And then it dreams of pleasant things. 

Of fountains filled wth fairy fish, 

.\nd trees that bear dehcious fruit. 

And bow their branches at a wash 

Of arbours filled wth dainty scents 
From lo^el} flowers that neaer fade. 
Bright fhes that ghttcr m the stm. 

And glow-worms shining m the sliade , 

And talking birds with gifted tongues 
For singing songs and telling tales. 

And prettj dwarfs to show the way 
Through fairy hills and fairy dales 

Thomas Hood 


A FUMS^Y JLVN 

Ovn day a funny land of man 
Came walking down tiie street 
He wore a shoe upon his head. 

And hats upon Ins feet 

lie raised the shoe and smiled at me. 
His manner; were polite , 

But never had I seen before 
Such a funnj sounding sight 

He said, “ Allow me to present 
Your Highness with a rose ” 

And taking out a currant bun 
He held it to mv nose 

I staggered back against the wall, 
ind then I answered, “ Well • 
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I never saw a rose with such 
A funny-looking smell ” 

He then began to sing a song, 

And sat down on the ground , 

You never heard in all your life 
Such a funny feehng sound 

“ My friend, why do you wear two hats 
Upon your feet ? ” I said 
He turned the other way about. 

And hopped home on his head 

Ncdalte Joan 


WIND. MOON AND STABS 

Wind said, “ Little girl, come out and play awhile 
with me ” 

Moon said, “ Little girl, wake up 1 I’ve come to 
look for you ” 

Stars said, “ We’re so lonely here, and want jour 
company ” 

Mother said, “ Now, off to bed 1 ” — so what could 
Janie do ? 

Wind said, “Little girl, I’m here, erjung m the 
night ” 

Moon said, “ Little girl, I’ve lit my gieat big lamp 
for you ’’ 

Stars said, “ We’re all waiting just to see your face 
agam ’’ 

Mother dear put out the light — ^so what could 
Janie do ? 

Wmd all night long cried and cried, but Janie was 
a-sleeping 

Moon chmbed up the sky and w'aited tiU the day- 
light grew 



Stars went whivenng back to bed when the big 
sun came peeping 

But Mother said, “ Jane, go to sleep ' so what 
could Jame do ? 

Thora Siowdl 


WYNIQEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD 

WyKKEN, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off m a wooden slioe — 

Sailed on a mer of crjstal hght, 

Into a sea of dew 

“ Wliere are you going, and what do you wish?” 

The old moon asked the three 
“ We have come to fish for the hemng-fish 
That live m this beautiful sea , 

Nets of sil\er and gold liaie we * ” 

Said Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 

The old moon laughed and sang a song 
As they rocked m the wooden shoe, 

And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the w aves of dew 
The little stars were the hemng-fish 
That hved m that beautiful sea — 

“ Now cast your nets wherever you wish — 

But nei er afeard are we ” , 

So cned the stars to the fishermen three 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 

And all night long their nets they threw 
For the fish m the twinklmg foam — 

Tlien down from the sky came the w ooden shoe. 
Bringing the fishermen home , 

’Twas all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be , 

And some folks thought ’twas a dream thej’d 
dreamed 

Of sailing that beautiful sea — 

But I shah, name j ou the fishermen three • 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 
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Wynken, Blynken, are two little eyes. 

And Nod is a little head. 

And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed 
So shut your eyes while Mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 

And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea, 

Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three • 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 

Eugene Field 


INFANT JOY 

“ I have no name , 

I am but two days old ” 

What shall I call thee ’ 

“ I happy am, 

Joy IS my name ” 

Sweet joy befall thee I 

Pretty joy ' 

Sweet joy, but two days old 
Sweet joy I call thee , 

Thou dost smile, 

I sing the while , 

Sweet joy befall thee ' 

William Blale 


THE LAMB 

Little Lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee ? 
Gave thee hfe, and bid thee feed, 
By the stream, and o’er the mead , 
Gave thee clothing of delight. 
Softest clothing, woolly, bnght , 
Gave thee such a tender voice. 
Making all the vales rejoice ? 

Little Lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee ? 
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Liltic Lamb, I'll ttH thcc, 

LitMc Lamb, I’ll tell Ibcc 
lie I*, tailed b\ thy n 'tnc. 

For lit calls Himself n H'rnb 
He IS meek, and He is mild , 

He bcc.ime n little child 
I n child, and llioii n 1 imb. 

We art c tiled b\ Hts n imc 
Little Ltinb, Gael bless thcc • 

Little Lkimb, God bless Ihct ' 

n ilham Illalc 


THE SELLER OF ST\RS 

I tsisn th it I knew the queer street, 

Ihc crooked \tcc street that goes 
East of tlic Sun and West of the Moon, 

And out sshcrc no wind blows — 

Then I’d find the shop where tlic Seller of Stars 
SiLs and h immcrs behind the bars 1 

Stars he goes for the asking. 

Starlight swords for the bold , 

Itloons he sells for a penny or two, 

Rounded and bnght with gold , 

And brol en sil\ cr of the sea he sells. 

And the rain spears and the wind liclls 

Wings he w cat cs for the fames. 

Gold of the sun j on can buy, 

And sihcr flowers of frost and dew. 

Rainbows out of the skj , 

And delicate morning mist he sells. 

And pretty new songs for whispering shells 

Oh, if I could find the dear street. 

The darling wee street with lus house, 

I would buy a blaekbird’s wlustle for you, 

And for Johnny a tallong mouse, 
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And a mermaid’s tail to sivim m the sea, 

And dragon-fly wings for my Mummy and me ! 

I wish I could find the wee street, 

That wanders up and doivn. 

That is East of the Sun, West of the Moon, 
And very near Twilight Town, 

Where the Seller of Stars for a pennj’^ or tw'o 
Will sell your heart’s desiie to you 

Thora Stoivell 


THE WBIPSEY COBBLER 

The Wimpsey Cobbler has a house 
As tliimblc-small and wise 
As any fairy thing there is 
Under the starry skies 
And there all night he w'orks awny, 
Humpy and old and thm, 

Cobbling the fames’ silver shoes 

Till crowing cocks begin 

And there’s no end to all the things 

The Wimpsey Cobbler knows 

He’ll take your shoes and patch them up 

With the goldy heart of a rose , 

With a star or two he’ll buckle them. 
And stitch them airily hght. 

With little dehcate cobweb threads 
And moonshine silver-white 

But now and then in his elfish way 
He’ll do the oddest thmgs — 

He’ll send them back to you maybe 
With little hidden wings 
And when they hear the fairy pipes 
Off and away they’ll be. 

Off and away to the Cobbler’s House 
A-dancmg merrily 1 
And when you go to fetch them back 
He’ll say they’re hardly diy 
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From all the starry goldy dust 

That tangled them m the sky 

And you’ll have to coax, and tease, and plead, 

And pay vith a dream or two, 

Before he’ll pull off the pretty wings 
And give them back to you 

But don’t he feared of the Wimpsey JIan, 

For nobody understands 

’IVhat beautiful fairy things he does 

With a twist of his curly hands , 

And when you pass lus fairy house. 

So thimble-smaU and wnse, 

He’ll always have a gift for you 
Under the starry skies , 

He’ll always have a smile for you, 

Provided you’re lus friend , 

And you wall be a happy child 
With aU the luck he’ll send I 

Thora Sfowell 


UrSf SHADOW 

I HAVE a little shadow that goes m and out with 
me. 

And what can be the use of him is more than I 
can see. 

He is very, very like me from the heels up to the 
head , 

And I see him jump before me, when I jump mlo 
my bed 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes 
to grow — 

Not at all like proper chddren, which is always very 
slow , 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an india- 
rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so httle that there’s none of 
him at all 
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He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to 
play, 

And can only make a fool of me m every sort of 
way 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you 
can see ; 

I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow 
sticks to me I 

One morning very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on eveiy butter- 
cup , 

But my lazy httle shadow, like an arrant sleepy- 
head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast 
asleep m bed 

Robert Loms Stevenson 


A BALLAD 

A BEAtmruL maiden bved at a null, 

She sang and she laughed and she worked with 
a will , 

But the Mayor of Gloucester was nding by, 

And he caught a glance from her bright blue eye, 

Humbledum 

The sails of the mill went whirring on. 

The gold on the good Mayor’s chariot shone ; 

The Mayor stepped out and strode to the door, 
And the maiden stood on the powdery floor. 

Humbledum 

The Mayor 

0 Miller, give me your lass so fine 
To ride m this handsome coach of mine ; 

Tho’ she is the maid of the mill on the down 
She shall be Queen of Gloucester tmvn ! 

Humbledum 
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The MiiiEER 

Oh, who will waken me at dawn 
Or hake my bread so brown 
Or brew the heavy nut-brown ale 
If j ou go off to town ? 

The Maid 

The hind will bake thy bread for thee, 

The white bread and the brown 
The cock will crow to waken thee 
When I go oft to town. 

The Mhj^er 

The wealth of tw enty saeks I’ll give. 

And leave the miU to thee , 

And twenty ploughs to plough the down. 

If you will bide with me 

The Maid 

Not twenty sacks nor tw entj^ mills. 

Nor ploughs to plough the down, 

\Yill keep me from my own true love 
That dwells m Gloucester town 

Humbledum 
M Horace Smtih 


LOST TIME 

Tijiothy took his time to school, 
Plenty of time he took 
But some he lost m the tadpole pool, 
And some in the stickle-back brook 
E\ er so much m the hnnet’s nest. 
And more on the five-barred gate — 
Timothy took his tune to school 
But he lost it all and was late 

Timothy has a lot to do — 

How shall it all be done ? 
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Why, he ne^er got home till close on two, 
Though he might have been back by one 
There’s sums, and ivntmg and spelhng too, 
And an apple tree to climb 
Timothy has a lot to do — 

How shall he find the time ? 

Timothy sought it high and low ; 

He looked in the tadpole pool 
To see if they’d taken the time to grow 
That he lost on the waj' to school 
He found the nest, and he found the tree. 
And he found the gate he’d crossed. 

But Timothy never shall find (ah me ') 

The time that Timothy lost 

Ffnda Wolfe 


A RHYJtE OF HARVEST 

See ! The wide cornfields are shming hke gold , 
Heavy the ears wth the gram that they hold 
Cut them, 0 reapers, this bright autumn day, 
Bind them, and carry, and stow them away 

See I The slow waggon brings over the hill 
Gram for the miller to grind m his mill 
Hurry, O miller, it must not be late, 

Doivn in the toivn for the flour they wait 

See t The kind baker m cap clean and white, 
Busily working from morning till night. 

Kneading and baking for you and for me 
Bread for our breakfast and cakes for our tea 

Lucy Diamond 



THE BLOSSOM 

Merky, merry sparrow • 

Under leaves so green 
A happy blossom 
Sees you, swift as arrow 
Seek your cradle narrow, 

Near my bosom 

Pretty, pretty robin I 
Under leaves so green 
A happy blossom 
Hears you sobbing, sobbing, 

Pretty, pretty robin. 

Near my bosom 

William Blaise 


SmDIER DUSK 

Now may we follow on his curving flight, 
The white owl mousing in the failmg hght* 
And from the osiers m the river meads. 

Hear the sedge-warbler, chiding m the reeds 

Pamela Tennant 


MOON MAGIC 

One day when Father and I had been 
To sell our sheep at Benvick Green, 

We reached the farm-house late at night, 

A great moon rising round and bnght 

Her strange beam shed on all around 
Bcwatched the trees, and streams, and ground. 
Changing the wallows beyond the stacks 
To httle old men wath crouching backs 
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To-day the ‘nin was shimnp plain, 

They all were pollarded willows again. 

But at night— ^0 jou Ixhcve l!ic> ’re trees ? 
Tliey’rc little old men with twists knees 

Pamda Temvant 


THE nOAD 

Odtsidf our little garden gate, far o^cr hill and 
down, 

The broad %\hitc road, the long while road, goes 
winding to the town 

I often peep between the bars when I am tired of 
play, 

And wish tliat I could follow it some liappj summer 
day 

Tlie grown folk pass liencath the trees that stand 
so straight and tall. 

But I must stay at home and plaj , because I am 
so small, 

And wait till I am big and strong, before I go 
to see 

Wlial lies along the great wJiite road that beckons 
now to me 

Lucy Diamond 


TIDE LITTLE ^^^^r^E ROAD 

The Little "^Miite Road climbs o\ cr the hdl, 

My feet they must follow, they cannot be still. 
Must follow and follow , tliough far it maj roam, 
Oil, Little mite Road, will you never come home ? 

The hills they are patient and steadfast and wise, 
They look o’er the valleys and up to the slacs , 

But the Little White "Road scrambles up them 
and ov'cr. 

Oh, Little White Road, you are ever a rover I 
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I fftin would go TMth you right dowTi to the soa 
Wiere a slup with white sails w'ould he waiting 
for me, 

Go sailing and sailing to strange lands afar, 

Where deserts and forests and lost cities are. 

But when I grew wearj' of gipsying ways, 

I’d sail home again for to end all my da>s 
In my little grey cottage, beside the grey hill 
But you, Little Road, would be wandenng still 1 

Thora Stmuell 


MORNING 

Thu Wind wakes in the garden, 

Birds call and cry. 

The red liglit of the daw ning 
Floods the Eastern skj 
Flowers lift dewy faces, 

Grass is gemmed and green, 

And spangled fairy cobwebs 
On ever> bush are seen 
Sun at the bedroom window 
Shines on the Little Beds 
“ AVake up 1 ” he sajs, “ it’s morning, 
Wake up, you sleepy heads 1 ” 

T/iora Stawell 


“ I HAD A DOVE ’’ 

I HAD a dove, and the sweet dove died , 

And I have thought it died of grieving 
O, what could it gnevc for ? Its feet were tied 
With a silken thread of my osvn hand’s weaving 

Sweet little red feet I why should you die ? 

AVliy should you leave me, sweet bird ? AVhy ? 
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Toil Ijvcfl alone m Ihc forcsl-lrce, 

IMu, preUy thiri"! would \ou not Ino with me? 
I jou oft and gn\e jou white {leas , 

not Inc swc< tl), n<5 in the green frees ? 

John Kcali 


I,ULL\BY 

Hii'ui ! the vnecs arc rolhmr in. 

Yhite with foaii), eihile will) foiin , 

1 at her tods ntnid the dm , 

But Bain sievps at home- 

Jlinh ' the mnds roar hoarse and deep, — 
On fiK\ coni<, on tlu> come ! 

Brother setts llie waiulcnng sheep , 

But B ihj sleeps at home 

Hush 1 the ram sweeps o’t r (he Knowes, 
Where thej roam, w lien fhej roam, 
Sister goes to seek flu cows , 

But Bnln sltcjn at home 


lAUGIIIXG SON'G 

Wnrv the green woodshiigh witli tlic \oiccof]oy, 
And the dtmphtig stream runs laughing , 

Wien the air elot s laugh will) our merrv wit, 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it ; 

When the meadows laugh with Inclj green, 

And the grnssliopiK r laughs in the merrj scene , 
Ylien Mar^, ant! .Siis m, and Ennl^ 

ith their sat ect round months smg, “ Jin, ha, he ! ” 

"When the painted birds lnn,gli in the shade. 

Where our table with thcrrits anil nuts is spread 
Come Jne, and be rneri-v, and join with me, 

To sing the sweet chorus of “ Hu, ha, he 1 ” 

Ji tlluiin Jilahe 
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WRITTEN IN MARCH 


Tm: cock is crowing, 

Tlie stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 

Tlie green field sleeps in the sun, 

The oldest and } oungest 
Are at w ork with the strongest , 

The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising , 

There are forty feeding like one 1 

Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated. 

And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill , 

The plough-lxiy is whooping anon, anon 
There’s joy in the mountains , 

There’s life in the fountains , 

Small clouds arc sailing. 

Blue sky prevailing , 

The rain is over and gone 1 

William Wordsworth 


A WIDOW BIRD 

A WIDOW bird sat mourning for her love 
Upon a wantry bough , 

The frozen wind crept on above. 

The freezing stream below 

There was no leaf upon the forest bare. 
No flow er upon the ground, 

And little motion m the air 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound 

Vcrcy Bysshe Shelley 
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THE ECHOING GREEN 

Tirr Smi does arise, 

And mnke lianpy the skies , 

The merry bells rinp 
To welcome tlie Spriii" , 

The skylark and tlinisli. 

The birds of the bush, 

Sing louder around 

To tlie bells’ cheerful sound, 

W bile our sports shall be seen 
On the echoing Green 

Old John, with white hair. 

Docs laugh away care. 

Silting under the oak, 

Among the old folk 
Ihc}' laugh at our plaj. 

And soon thej all say 
“ Such, such were the jojs 
Wien we all, girls and bojs, 

In our youth time were seen 
On the echoing Green ” 

Till the little ones, wcaiy, 

No more can be merry , 

Tiic sun dots descend, 

And our sports liasc an end 
Round the laps of Ibcir mothers 
Many sisters and brothers. 

Like birds in their nest. 

Arc ready for rest, 

And sport no more seen 
On the darkening Green 

JJ tllxam JBlale 


BY THE MOON 

By the Moon wc sport and play, 
With the night begins our day 
As ^vc dance the dew doth faU, 
Trip it httle, urchins all 
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Li"lilly as tlic liUla Bee, 

T\\o by two, and three b> three 
And about go we, and about go we 

“ I do come alwiit the copse, 

Ixapm," uiKin llowcn.’ tops 
Then I get upon n fl3, 

She carrifb rn'' almc tlic sty 
And trip and go ” 

“ W>cn a dew dmp fnUtOi down, 

‘\nd dot!\ hgld Ufson ins crosvri, 

Then I sliabc ms head and skip, 

Vnd about I trip 
T\.o by ts\o, and three bs three 
And about go we, and alwsiit go we ” 

2'homa<! naiaisvrojl 


GREVT, tMDE, BFAUTIFUL, W ONDERFUL 
WORLD 

Gufst, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 

Dith the wonderful water round jou curled. 

And the wonderful grass upon sour breast — 
Dorld, jou arc bcautifulls drest 

Tlie wonderful air is oscr me. 

And the ssonderful wind is sinking the tree , 

It ssalks on the ssntcr, and sshirls the mills, 

And talks to itself on the tops of the lulls 

You fricndlj earth 1 how far do y ou go, 

With the ss heat-fields that nod and the riser that 
flow. 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs, and isles. 

And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 

Ah, you are so great and I am so small, 

I tremble to tbink of you, World, at all , 
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And }d, \\licn I «:nid my pmycn to day, 

A W nisprr m^ide me sctmcd to wn , 

“ You arc more Unn the earth, tJiough 5 ou arc 
^uch a dot 

Y'oii can lore and think, and tin earth cannot ! ” 

1i tlUam JJnghty Hands 


WIIERL TIIE REE SUCKS 

’i\urw the bee ^ucLs tJicrc suck I, 

In a cowslip's bell I lie. 

There I roiicli whrn owls do erj , 

On the bit’s back I do il> 

After summi r mcrriij 
Merrily, nierrilj, shall 1 Inc now 
Under the blossom that Imngs on the bougli 
11 illtmn Shakespeare 


SONG 

Sw j:i t and low, sweet and lovr, 

^\ind of the western sea, 

Low, low, brcatlu and blow, 
t\ind of the western sen ! 

Over the rolling waters go. 

Come from the djuig moon, and blow’, 
Blow him again to me , 

^^hIlc III) little one, while mj prcltj one, 
sleeps 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon , 

Best, rest, on mother’s breast. 

Father will come to thee soon , 

Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Sih’cr sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon 
Slccji, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, 
sleep 

Alfred Lord Tenuijhon 
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A DREAM 


Once a dream did weave a shade 
O’er my Angel-guarded bed, 

That an Emmet lost its way 
Wliere on grass methought I lay. 

Troubled, ’wildered, and forlorn, 

Dark, benighted, travel-worn. 

Over many a tangled spray. 

All heart-broke I heard her say . 

“ 0 my cluldren ' do they cry ? 

Do they hear their father sigh ? 

Now they look abroad to see 
Now return and weep for me ” 

Pitying, I dropped a tear 
But I saw a glow-worm near. 

Who replied “ What wailing wight 
Calls the watchman of the night ? 

“ I am set to light the ground, 

While the beetle goes his round 
Follow now the beetle’s hum , 

Little wanderer, hie thee home ” 

WiUtam Blake 


MY SHIP AND I 

Oh, it’s I that am the captain of a tidy little ship — 
Of a ship that goes a-sailmg on the pond , 

And my ship it keeps a-tummg all aroimd and all 
about , 

But when I’m a little older, I shall find the secret 
out, 

How to send my vessel sailing on beyond 

For I mean to grow as little as the dolly at the helm. 
And the dolly I intend to come ahve , 
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And with him beside to help me, it’s a-sailmg I 
shall go — 

It’s a-sailing on the vater, when the jolly breezes 
blow. 

And the vessel goes a-di%ne dme-dive 

Oh, it’s then you’ll see me saihng through the 
rushes and the reeds, 

And you’ll hear the water singing at the prow , 

For beside the dolly sailor I’m to voyage and ex- 
plore, 

To land upon the island where no dolly was before. 

And to fire the penny cannon m the bow 

Roheri Louis Stevenson 


THE NIGHT PIECE 

Hee eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 

The shooting stars attend thee , 

And the elves also, 

IVhose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

No Wiil-o’-the-wisp mislight thee. 

Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee 
But on, on thy way. 

Not making a stay. 

Since ghost there’s none to affright thee 

Let not the dark thee cumber , 

What though the moon does slumber 
The stars of the night 
WiU lend thee their hght. 

Like tapers clear, without number 

Robert Herrick 
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THE ROCK-A-BY LADY 


The Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby Street 
Comes stealmg , comes creeping , 

The poppies they hang from her head to her feet. 
And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet — 

She bnngeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 

When she findeth you sleeping 1 

There is one little dream of a beautiful drum — 

“ Rub-a-dub ! ” it goeth , 

There is one httle dream of a big sugar-plum. 

And lo 1 thick and fast the other dreams come 
Of pop-guns that bang, and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth ' 

And dollies peep out of those wee httle dreams 
With laughter and singing , 

And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 

And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty 
gleams, 

And up, up and up, where the Mother Moon beams, 
Tlie fairies go winging ' 

Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny 
and fleet ? 

They’ll come to you sleeping , 

So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 
For the Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby Street, 
With poppies that hang from her head to her feet. 
Comes stealmg , comes creeping 

Eugene Field 


ST. FRANCIS D’ASSISI’S SONG OF THE 
CREATURES 

Cheat Lord and King of Earth and Sky and Sea, 
Who yet can hear a httle child like me. 

Who gives us everything we ask and more. 

These are the things I want to thank you for — 
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For Brother Sun, ■whose bright and ^^elcome face 
Brings light and colour to each dingy place , 

■WTio, in the golden raj s he flashes do'wn, 

Re\ ^s the shining glory of Thy cro-wn 

For Sister Jloon, whose splendour soft and white 
Makes out-of-doors so beautiful at night 
For all the tinj' sih er stars on high, 

A shower of sparkling snowflakes m the sky 

For Brother Wind, who sweeps the clouds away, 
And cools my cheeks when I am hot with play 
For all the crisp, in'vnting open air 
That carries life and fresliness e\eiywhere 

For Sister Water, preaous, sweet and clean, 

^Vlio humblj' sen es a beggar and a queen , 

And who, where sea and sliding pebbles meet, 
Comes rippling gently round my naked feet 

For Brother Fire, whose light and shadow falls 
In merrj dances on my nursery walls , 

And who, though ^ely* powerful and bold. 

Will warm my fingers when they ache with cold 

For Mother Earth, so solid, firm and wide, 

I could not rao^ e or shake her if I tried , 
ho bears the forests and the w anng grass, 

And little flow ers that beckon as w c pass 

For all kind people, wheresoe’er thej li\c, 

Mlio help each other, suffer and forgi\ e , 

^Vnd who, with loMng reierence, unite 
In serv ing Thee, bj' trj mg to do nght 

Jessie Pope 
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THE ^^^NI>MILL 


Beuolt) ! a giant am I ' 

Aloft here m my to\\ er, 

With my granite ja^vs I devour 
The maize, and the \\Iicat, and the rye. 
And grind them into flour 

I look down over the farms , 

In the fields of grain I see 
The han'est that is to be, 

And I fling to the air my arms, 

For I know it is all for me 

I hear the sound of flails 
Far off, from the threshing-floors 
In barns, with their open doors. 

And the w ind, the w ind m my sails, 
Louder and louder roars 

I stand here in my place 
With m> foot on the rock below, 

And whichever way it may blow, 

1 meet it face to face 

As a brave man meets his foe 

And while we wrestle and strive. 

My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands , 

For he knows who makes him thnvc, 
IMio makes him lord of lands 

On Sundays I take mj' rest , 

Church-going bells begin 
Then low mdodious dm , 

I cross mj arms on mv breast. 

And all is i>eacc within 

Henry Wadswoiih Longfellow 



THE LOST DOLL 


I ONCE had a sweet little doll, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the w orld , 

Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears. 
And her hair was so charmingly curled 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears. 

As I pH% ed m the heath one day , 

And I cried for her more than a w'eek, dears , 
But I never could find where she lay 

I found ray poor little doll, dears, 

\s I placed in the heath one day , 

Folks saj she is terribly changed, dears. 

For her paint is all washed awaj. 

And her arms trodden off by the cows, dears. 
And her hair not the least bit curled 
Yet for old sakcs’ sake she is still, dears. 

The prettiest doll in thi* world 

Charles Kingsley 


THE L^iMP-LlGHTEH 

tea IS nearly read> and the sun has left the 
skj , 

It’s time to take the window to see Lcene going 

by. 

For eaeiy night at tea-time and before you take 
\ our scat, 

Hith lantern and with ladder he comes posting up 
the street 

Now Tom would be a dnacr and JIana go to sea, 
Vnd my papa’s a banker and as nch as he can 
be , 

But I, when I am stronger and can choose a\hat 
I’m to do, 

O Lcene, 1 11 go round at night and light the lamps 
with % ou 
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For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door , 
And Leene stops to light it as he lights so many 
more , 

And oh * before you hurry by with ladder and with 
light, 

O, Leene, see a httle child and nod to him to-night 1 

Robert Lome Stevenson 


ESCAPE AT BEDTIME 

The lights from the parlour and kitchen shone out 
Through the blinds and the windows and bars , 
And high overhead and all moving about, 

There w'ere thousands of millions of stars, 

There ne’er were such thousands of leaves on a tree. 
Nor of people m Church or the Park, 

As the crowds of the stars that looked dowoi upion 
me. 

And that glittered and winked in the dark 

The Dog and the Plough, and the Hunter, and all, 
And the star of the sailor, and Mars, 

These shone in the sky, and the pail by the wall, 
Would be half full of water and stars 
The> saw me at last, and they chased me with cries, 
And they soon had me packed into bed , 

But the glory kept shining and bright in my eyes, 
And the stars going round in my head 

Robert Loins Stevenson 
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THE FAIRY SHOEMAKER 


I 

Littue cowboy, what have you heard, 

Up on the lonely rath’s ^ green moimd ? 
Only the plaintive yellow bird 
Siglung in sultry fields around, 

Chary, chary, chary, chee-ee I — 

Only the grasshopper and the bee 1 — 

“ Tip tap, np-rap, 

Tiek-a-tack-too ' 

Scarlet leather, sewn together. 

This will make a shoe 
Left, right, pull it tight , 

Summer days are warm , 
Underground in wnnter, 

Laughmg at the storm ' ” 

Lay your ear close to the lull 
Do you not catch the tiny clamour. 

Busy chck of an elfin hammer. 

Voice of the Lepracaun * singing shrill 
As he merrily plies his trade ? 

He’s a span 

And a quarter in height 
Get him in sight, hold him tight. 

And you’re a made 
Man • 


n 

You watch your cattle the summer day. 

Sup on potatoes, sleep in the hay , 

How would you hke to roll in your carnage, 
Look for a duchess’s daughter in mamage ? 
Seize the shoemaker — ^then you may I 
“ Big boots a-hunting. 

Sandals in the hall. 

White for a wedding-feast. 

Pink for a ball 
This way, that way. 

So we make a shoe , 

1 Hillside * Fairy Shoemaker. 
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Gtlting nch c\cr>' stilcli, 
Tiek-tick-too ! ” 

Nine-nncl*rimely f rcaiurc-crocks 
This kctn nil'icr fairy hntli, 

Hid m moiinUuns, woods and rocks, 
Rum and round tow'r, cas'c and mlh, 
And where the eonnomnt5 build , 
From times of old 
Guarded by bun , 

Racli of tJiem hll d 
Full to the brim 
With gold. 


lU 

I caught bun at work one day, myself, 

In the co-stb-tiiteb, wbirc losglovc grow*;/ 
A Y.TmklLd, wiren’d, and litardtd df, 
Spectnclas stuck on his |x>mted nose, 
Sihtr buckles to his hose, 

Leather apron— shoe m his lap — 

“ Rip rap, lip-tap, 

Tick-taok-too ! 

(A grasshopper on my cap I 
Away the moth flew !) 

Buskins for a fmrv prince. 

Brogues for his son — 

Pay me well, pay' me well, 

^Vhen the job is done ! ” 

Tlic rogue was mine, beyond a doubt, 

1 stared at him , he stared at me , 

“ Servant, Sir I ” “ Humph 1 ” says he, 
And pull’d a snuff-box out 
He took a long pinth, look’d belter pleased, 
The queer little Ijopracaiin , 

Offer’d the box with a whimsical grace, — 
Pouf I he flung the dust in my face, 

And, while I sneered, 

Was gone 1 


Jf'ilhmn Alhngham 



A SONG ABOUT JfYSELF 


Tin^RE w-is a naughty Boj', 
A naughty boy was he. 
He w'oulcl not stop at home, 
He could not quiet be — 
He took 
In his Ivnapsaek 
A Book 
Full of vowels 
And a shirt 
With some towels — 

A slight cap 
For night cap — 

A hair brush. 

Comb ditto. 

New stockings 
For old ones 
Would split O 1 
This knapsack 
Tight at 'a back 
He nvetted close 
And followed his nose 
To the North 
To the North, 

And followed his nose 
To the North 


There was a naughty Boy, 
And a naughty boy was he. 
For nothmg would he do 
But scribble poetry — 

He took 
An inkstand 
In his hand 
And a Pen 
Big as ten 
In the other. 

And away 
In a Pother 
He ran 
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Of a glove, 

Not above 
The size 
Of a nice 
Little Baby’s 
Little fingers — 

O he made — 

’Twas his trade — 

Of fish a pretty Kettle, 

A Kettle, 

A Kettle, 

Of fish a pretty Kettle, 

A Kettle 1 

There was a naughty Boy, 

And a naughty boy was he. 

He ran away to Scotland 
The people for to see — 

There he found 
That the ground 
Was as hard. 

That a j'ard 
Was as long, 

That a song 
Was as merry, 

That a cherry 
Was as red — 

That lead 
Was as weighty. 

That fourscore 
Was as eighty. 

That a door 
Was as wooden 
As m England — 

So he stood m his shoes 
And he wondered, 

He wondered. 

He stood m lus shoes 
And he wondered 

John Keats 
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Tin: TIGLH 


Ttfif {js:>'r, h'irtinr bn,»ht 
In thf' of thf inphf, 

Wli'if nrimort vl J) ok! ot< ,c 
Could fnmt ths ft aful ? 

In ulwt. <lt-t uil dt-^p" or *1 1«“5 
Burnt llic lirt o^'tlurK 
On uJiaf uttip* thn lu Rtjitrt' ^ 

W imL lilt blind dnn‘ ‘^p'-’c tn» firr ? 

And wJiat ‘►Itniild' r nnd nh'il nrt 
Could Ini'*! Ill' MrK ««. of tin hnrt ? 

An<l, \ Inn tin lirart Itt-pin to lx 'it, 

Vfh'it drc ul h'ind find ulmt drtnd fcft? 

Wfnl tin lnnim''r ? Ulrd tlinclnm? 

In vInt funnof u ns tin timin * 

\Mi>t tin ninil ? ^\ll^ll dn id pra'^p 
Daro its di idl> tsrrors clasp V 

Wlirn tlif slnr* tiinn doun f In ir cjirant, 
And sinter’d lirnvui iiilh their ti.irs, 

Did III' smile Ills iiorK to ste? 

Did He nlio ni.ulf the 1 unb innkc thee ? 

Tif'rr, ti/'cr, liitrninp bnpht 
In the fon-sls of tin nipht. 

Wlml unrnorl'd h uid or <)c 
Dare fmme th> fearful sMimirlrj' ? 

JJ lihihc 
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PIPPA’S SONG 


The year’s at the spring. 

And day’s at the morn , 

Morning’s at seven , 

The hill-side’s dew -pearled , 

The lark’s on the wing , 

The snad’s on the thorn 
God’s in His heaven — 

All’s right with the world 

Robert Browning 
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PATiT II 


" o 1 on \ noniv ” 

0 ion n b Kik. luifl II •■hniK nook, 

I/ilJi' r in il'xipv or out , 

^\lth tju f-n Iftni's wliispenn" intrliwd, 
Or Ihi s!rrt t < rn--. all nlKnil , 

I rn m<l all nt inv tjo'*, 
llotb of Uii' 11' mill olfl , 

1 or n jo!!\ book win rron to look, 

Is bolt' I to me tli m ('old 


Tfiii I’LDLVirs rvn wan 

I WT'-ii I li' ('(I in i (TriMui, 
iHi n l)ors( In dm < , like u p dlar man I 
\Y}i( ro he rorin s frotn nobodx l,now ,, 

Or whcfi be j'or. to, but on )u ^tots I 

His cirixnn has windows two. 

And n chinin' y of tin, that tlic smoke comes 
thron”h , 

He lias a wife, with a babj brown, 

And they ro nduiR from town to town 

Chairs to rnend, and dclf to sell 1 
He chshes the linsins like n hfll , 

Tea tra> s, basket s ranged in onler, 

Plates, with ahilmbcts round the border 1 
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The roads are brovsn, and the sea is green, 
But his house is like a bathing-machine , 

The woild is round, and he can ride, 

Rumble and slash, to the other side 1 

With the pedlar-man I should like to roam, 
And -nrite a book i\hen I came home , 

All the people aiould read my book. 

Just like the Travels of Captain Cook ! 

Wtlham Bnglity Bands 


TESnCER’S FIRES 

Down in the lane the tinker’s fire 
Glows like a poppy, red and wild 
The tinker, with his wife and child, 

Sleeps there beside its waicnng spire 

The tinker’s house is wide and lugh , 

His roof IS gemmed by moon and stars ; 
Green boughs are his tall window bars , 

His bed IS curtained bv the sky 

The w lid wand harps strange melodies , 

But, to night’s magic deaf and blind, 
Heedless of moon or keening wand, 

He sleeps, beneath the pit} ing trees 

Thora Stowell 


' THE MILLER’S SONG 

Pull many a night in the clear moonhght 
Have I wandered by valley and down. 
Where ow Is fly low, and hoot as they go — 
The white-wng’d owl, and the brown 
For it’s up and away ere the dawn of the day. 
When the glow-worm shines m the grasses. 
And the dusk lies cool on the reed-set pool. 
And the night wind passes 
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Full many a day have I found my way 
Where the long road wnds round the hill. 

Where the "vvind blows free, on a jumper lea, 

To the tune and the clank of a mill 

For the miller’s a man who must work while he can 

With the rye, and the barley growing, 

While the slow Avheels chum, and the great sails 
turn. 

To the fresh ^ylnd, blowing t, , m 

Pamela Tennant 


THE MILLER OF THE DEE 

There dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee , 

He mought and sang from mom to night. 

No lark more blithe than he , 

And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be, — 

“ I envy nobody, no, not I, 

And nobody envies me ' ” 

“ Thou’rt -wrong, my friend I ” said old lOng Hal,, 
“ Thou’rt -wrong as wong can be , 

For could my heart be light as thine, 

I’d gladly change with thee 
And tell me now what makes thee sing 
With voice so loud and free, 

"While I am sad, though I’m the King, 

Beside the river Dee ’ ” 

The miller smiled and doff’d his cap 
“ I earn my bread,” quoth he , 

“ I love my wife, I love my friends, 

I love my children three , 

I owe no penny I cannot pay , 

I thank the river Dee, 

That turns the mill that grinds the com. 

To feed my babes and me ” 

“ Good friend,” said Hal, and sigh’d the wlule, 

“ Farewell ' and happy be } 
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But say no more, >f thou’dsl be tnic, 

Tl>at no one einics thee 
Tin nicalj cap n nortli my cronn, — 

'rii> mill m\ kingdom’s fee ! 

Such men as tl\ou are England’s boast, 

0 miller of llie Dee ! ” 

Charh s Mnday 


THE CHILD JIUSICIAN 

He bad plaacd for his lordslup’s Ica^e, 
lie had played for her lnd\ slop’s nhim, 
Till the poor hltlc head nas hcavj. 

And the poor hltlc brain would swim 

And the face grew pcaktal and eerie, 

And the large cacs slringe and bright. 
And thc\ said — too late — ‘ He is wcara ' 
He shall rest for, at least, to night • ” 

But at dawn, when the birtls were waking, 
As thc\ watched in the silent room, 

■^^lth a sound of a strained cord breaking, 

A something snapped m the room 

’Twas a string of his aaoloncello. 

And they heard him stir in his bed — 

“ Make room for a tired little fellow, 
limd God 1 ” — was the last he said 

Austin Dobson 


INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 

You know, we French stormed Ratisbon 
A mile or so aw 33'-, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming day , 

With neck out-tlirust, 3'-ou fancy how. 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
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As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind 

Just as perhaps he mused, “ My plans 
That soar, to earth my fall. 

Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall ” — 

Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping , nor bndle drew 
Until he reached the mound 

Then off there flung in smihng joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy 
You hardly could suspect — 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot m two 

“ Well,” cried he, “ Emperor, by God’s grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon * 

The Marshal’s m the market-place, 

And you’ll be there anon. 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire. 

Perched him • ” The Chiefs eye flashed , his plans 
Soared up again like fire 

The Chief’s eye flashed , but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes 
“ You’re wounded ! ” “ Nay,” his soldier’s pnde 
Touched to the quick, he said 
“ I’m Isjlled, Sire ' ” And, his Chief beside, 
Smihng, the boy fell dead 

Robert Browning 
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SONG OF THE WOODEN-LEGGED FIDDLER 

1 1 n'ED m a cottage adown jh the cst 
hen I was a lioy, a boy , 

But I Knew no peace and I took no rest. 

Though the roses nigh smotlicrcd nij snug little 
nest , 

For the smell of the sc-i 
Was much r’rcr to me, 

A.nd the life of a sailor was all my joy 

Chonis — The life of a sailor uos all my jmj! 

JIj mother she w ept, and she bcuced me to sta\ 
Anchored for life to her apron-stnng, 

And soon she would want me to help wi’ tlie 
ha> , 

So I bided her time, then I flitted awaj 
On a night of delight in the follow ing spring , 
ith a pair of stout shoon 
And a scafanng tunc 

And a bundle and stick in the light of the moon, 
Doim the long road 
To Portsmouth I strode, 

To fight like a sailor for coimtry and king 

Chorus — To fight like a sailor for country and 
king 

And now that my feet arc turned homeward again 
5Iy heart is still crjang Alioy ' Ahoy ! 

And my thoughts arc still out on the Spanish 
mam 

A-ehasing the frigates of France and Spam, 

For at heart an old sailor is alw aj s a boj , 

And his nose w ill still itch 
For the powder and pitch 
Till the dajs when he can’t tell t’other from 
which. 

Nor a gnn o’ the guns from a glint o’ the sea, 
Nor a skipper like Nelson from lubbers like me 

Chorus — Nor a skipper like Nelson from 
lubbers like vie 
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Ay ! Non that I’m old I’m as bold as the best. 
And the life of a sailor is all my joy , 
riiough Ihe snapped my leg ' 

Pora nooden peg 

And my head is as bald as a new-laid egg, 

The smell of the sea 
Is like victuals to me. 

And I think in the grave I’ll be crying Ahoy 1 
For, though my old carcass is ready to lest. 

At lieart an old sailor is alnays a boy 

Chorus — At heart an old sailor i? always 
a boy 

Alfred Noyes 


OFF TIIE GROUND 

Tnnrx jolly Farmers 

Once bet a pound 

Each dance the others nould 

Off the ground 

Out of tlicir coats 

They slipped right soon. 

And neat and nicesome 
Put each Ins shoon 
One — Tivo — Three 1 
And an ay they go. 

Not too fast. 

And not too slow , 

Out from the elm-tree’s 
Noonday shadow. 

Into the sun 

And across the meadow 

Past the schoolroom, 

With knees well bent. 

Fingers a-flicking. 

They dancing went 
Up sides and over. 

And round and round, 

They eiossed click-clacking 
The Pansh bound, 
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Bj' Tupman’s mcadoTv 
Thcj did their mile, 

Tee-to-tum 

On a thrcc-barrcd stile 

Then straigiit through Yvliipham, 

DomiliiU to Week, 

Footing it lightsome. 

But not too quick, 

Up fields to Watchet, 

And on tlirough tVyc, 

Till seven fine churches 
They’d seen skip by — 

Seven fine churches, ^ 

And fi\ e old mills, 

Farms m the v alley. 

And sheep on the lulls , 

Old Man’s Acre 
And Dead Man’s Pool 
All left belund 

As they danced tlirough Wool 
And Wool gone bv. 

Like tops that seem 
To spin in sleep 
Tliey danced m dream 
With} — Wellov er — 

W assop — ^tAo — 

Like an old clock 
Their heels did go 
A league and a league 
And a league they vient, 

And not one wear} , 

And not one spent. 

And lo, and behold ' 

Past Willow -cum-Leigh 
Stretched with its waters 
The great green sea 
Says Farmer Bates, 

‘I puffs and I blows. 

What’s under the water, 

Wliy, no man knows ! ’ 

Says Farmer Giles, 

‘ My mmd comes weak, 
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And a good man drownded 
Is far to seek ’ 

But Fanner Turvey, 

On twirling toes, 

Ups with his gaiters, 

And in he goes 
Down where the mermaids 
Pluck and play 
On their twangling harps 
In a sea-green day , 

Down where the mermaids, 
Finned and fair, 

Sleek with their combs 
Their yellow hair 
Bates and Giles 
On the shmgle sat. 

Gazing at Turvey’s 

Floating hat 

But never a ripple 

Nor bubble told 

Where he was supping 

Off plates of gold 

Never an echo 

Rilled through the sea 

Of the feastmg and dancmg 

And minstrelsy 

They called — called — called • 

Came no reply 

Nought but the ripples’ 

Sandy sigh 

Then glum and silent 

They sat mstead. 

Vacantly broodmg 
On home and bed. 

Till both together 
Stood up and said — 

‘ Us knows not, dreams not, 
Where you be, 

Turvey, unless 
In the deep blue sea , 

But axcusing silver — 

And it comes most -willing — 
78 
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Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all 

Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all 

Tom Pearse’s old mare her took sick and her died. 
All along, down along, out along lee , 

And Tom he sat down on a stone, and he cried 
Wi’ Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, 
Peter Davy, Dan’l Whiddon, Hany Hawk, 
Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all 

Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all 

But this isn’t the end o’ this shocking affair. 

All along, down along, out along lee 
Nor, though they be dead, of the horrid career 
Of Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, 
Petei Davy, Dan’l Whiddon, Harry Hawk, 
Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all 

Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all 

When the wmd whistles cold on the moor of a night, 
All along, down along, out along lee, 

Tom Pearse’s old mare doth appear, gashly white, 
Wi’ Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, 
Peter Davy, Dan’l Whiddon, Harry Hawk, 
Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all 

Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all 

And all the long night be heard skirling and groans. 
All along, down along, out along lee. 

Prom Tom Pearse’s old mare in her rattling bones. 
And from Bill Brew'er, Jan Stewer, Peter Gume}^, 
Peter Davy, Dan’l Whiddon, Hany Hawk, 
Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all 

Old Uncle Tom Cobley and all 



THE SONG OF THE WESTERN MEN 

A GOOD sword and a trusty hand ! 

A merry heart and true ' 

lOn" James’s men shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do 

And have they fixed the where and when ? 
And shall Trelawney die ? 

Then twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 

Out spake their captain brave and bold, 

A merry wight was he 

“ If London Tower were Miehael’s Hold, 
We’ll set Trelawney free ! 

“ We’ll cross the Tamar, land to land, 

The Severn is no stay, 

With ‘ one and all,’ and hand m hand. 

And who shall bid us nay ? 

“ And when vc come to London Wall, 

A pleasant sight to view, 

Come forth ! come forth > ye cowards all. 
Here’s men as good as you ' 

“ Trelaivney he’s in keep and hold, 
Trelawney he may die , 

But twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why ! ” 

Robert Stephen Hawker 


THE HONOUR OF BRISTOL 

Attekd you and give car awhile. 
And you shall understand, 

Of a battle fought on the high seas 
By a ship brave command 
Tliat fight it was so famous 
That all men’s hearts did fill 
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And made them cry “ To sea, 

With the Angel Gabnel ’ 

TJint lustj sliip of Bnstol 
Sailed out right gallantly 
Against the foes of England, 

Her strength ^^^th them to try 
“ Would \\c wth them might meet. 
We fain ^lould greet them well , 
■We would play a noble bout 
With our Angel Gahnd " 

They had no sooner spoken, 

But straight appeared in sight 
Tlirec lusty Spanish vessels 
Of doughty force and might , 
With sternest resolution 
Tliey Ihouglit our men to quell, 
And vowed to make a pnre 
Of our Angel Gabnel 

Tlien first came up their Admiral 
Themselves for to advance , 

In her she bore full fort} -eight 
Pieces of ordinance 
The ne.\t that then came near us 
as their Vicc-'\dmiral, 

^'V'hich shot most funously down 
On our Angel Gahnd 

Our Captain to our Master said, 

“ Take courage, Master bold ” 
The Master to the seamen said, 

“ Stand fast, mj hearts of gold " 
TJie Gunner unto all the rest, 
“Brave hearts, be valiant — well 
Let us fight in the defence 
Of our Angel Gabnel " 

We gav'c them first a broadside 
MJiich tore their mast asunder. 



And sliot tlic bow spnt from their ship, 
hitli imdc them Spaniards wonder • 
And made them cr\ nloud 
With one \oicc, like n bell, 

“ Help 1 help ' or else we’re sunk 
Bj their Angel Gabriel ” 

Yet desperately they boarded us 
I<or all our valiant shot 
Three score of their best fighting men 
Upon our deek there got 
But straight at their first entrance 
Full thirty did we kill. 

And thus w e cleared the decles 
Of our Angel Gabriel 

And then their three ships boarded us 
Again w ith might and main, 

But still our v’nliant Enphsluncn 
Cned out, “ A fig for Sjnin * ” 
Though seven times they boarded us. 
We still rcceiv'cd them well, 

And made them feel the force 
Of our Angel Gahncl 

Seven hours this fight continued, 

Till many men lay dead, 

And with the streams of Spanish blood 
The sea was coloured red 
Five hundred of their sailors died 
Without a funeral knell. 

And many more were maimed 
By the Angel Oabncl 

Then, looking on these bloody spoils. 
The rest made haste away' 

For why ? — ^they saw it was no use 
Much longer for to stay 
So they sped away to Cadiz, 

And there they still must dwell , 

For they never again will dare to meet 
Our Angel GabneU 
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Wc had within our English ship 
But only three men slam, 

And five men hurt, the which I hojie 
Will soon be well again 
At Bnstol w’c were landed, 

And let us praise God well 
That thus hath blessed our Bnstol men 
And our Ansiel Gabncl 

Old Ballad 


ALL’S \VELL 

DcsmiTD by the waning moon. 

When skies proelaim night’s cheerless noon. 

On tower, on fort, on tented ground. 

The sentry walks his lonely round , 

And should a footstep haply stray 
Wliere caution marks tlic guarded w'ay — 

“ Wio goes there ? Stranger, quickly tell ” 

“A friend” “The Word” “Good night”, 
“ All’s well ” 

Or sailing on the midnight deep, 

When weary messmates soundly sleep. 

The careful watch patrols the deck 
To guard the ship from foes or wreck , 

And w'hile his thoughts oft homewards veer, 

Some friendly i oicc salutes his car — 

“ What cheer ? Brother, quickly tell ” 

“Above’’ “Below” “Good night”, “All’s 

Thomas Dtbdin 


HOJIEWAIID BOUND 

Head the slup for England 1 
Shake out every sail I 
Blithe leap the billows, 

Merry sings the gale 
Captain, work the reck’ning , 
How many knots a day ? 
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Round the %\orld niid home again, 
niat’s the sailor’s waj ! 

We’ve traded witli the Yankees, 
Bmvihnns and Chinese , 

Wc’% e laughed ^\llh dusky beauties 
In shade of Ldl palm trees , 

Across the Line and Gulf-stream — 
Round bj Table R ij — 

Ev erj V here and home again, 

That’s the sailor’s v.ay 1 

Nightlj sLands the North Star 
Higlier on our bou , 

Straight v c nm for England , 

Our thoughts are in it now 
Jollj time with fnends ashore, 

IMicn wc’ic drawn our pay ! — 

All about and home again. 

That’s the sailor’s way 1 

Tom wall to his parents, 

Jack w ill to his clear, 

Joe to wife and children. 

Bob to pipes and beer , 

Dicky to tlic dancing-room 
To hear the fiddles play , — 

Round the world and home again, 
I’hat’s the sailor’s evaj- 1 
Round the w orld and home agam, 
That’s the sailor’s way 1 

Wilham Alltngham 


FAME 

Sound, sound the clanon, fill the fife 1 
To all the sensual w orld proclaim. 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name 

Sir Walter Scott 
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THE OLD NAVY 


Tun captain stood on the carronade “ First 
licutcimiil,” says he, 

“ Send all iny incrr\ men aft here, for they must 
hsl to me , 

I hasenT the gift of the gab, mj sons — liccausc 
I’m bred to I he sea , 

That ship there is a Frenchman, e\ho me ms to 
fight nith MC 

And odds Ixibs, hammer and longs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 

I’ve fought 'gainst every odds — but I’ve gam’d 
the vnetory ! 


“ Tint ship there is a Frcnciiman, and if v\e don’t 
take s/it, 

’Tis a thousand bullets to one, that she wH capture 
tcc , 

I haven’t the gift of the gab, my boys , so each 
man to his gun , 

If she’s not mine m half an hour, I’ll flog cacli 
mother's son 

For odds bobs, hammer and longs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 

I’ve fought ’gainst every odds — and I ve gam’d 
the victory 1 ” 


Wc fought for tncnly minutes, nhen the French- 
man. had enough , 

“ I httlc thought,” Said he, ” that your men ncre 
of such stuff ” , 

Our captain took the Frenchman’s sword, a low 
bow made to he , 

“ I haven’t the gift of the gnb, monsieur, but polite 
I wish to be 

And odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve 
been to sea, 

I’ve fought ’gainst every odds — and I’ve gam’d 
the Victory I ” 
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Our capUm sent for all of ns “ My merry men, ’ 
Slid he, 

“ I ha\en’t the gift of the gab, my lads, but jet I 
thankful be , 

You’\e done jour duty liandsoraclj', each man 
stood to his gun , 

If j ou Iiadn’t, j'ou villains, ns sure as day. I’d 
ha\ c flogged each mother’s son 
For odds bobs, hammer and tongs, as long as Fm 
at sea. 

I’ll fight ’gainst everj odds — and I’ll gam the 
\actorj ' ” 

Captain Many at 


ADMIRALS ALL 

EFFI^^^Ast, Gren\nllc, Raleigh, Drake, 

Here’s to the bold and free ' 

Benbon, Colhngnood, Bjnron, Blake, 

Had to the Kings of the Sea ' 

Admirals all, for England’s sake, 

Honour be j ours and fame 1 
And honour, as long as naves shall break, 

To Nelson’s peerless name ' 

Admirals all, for England’s sake. 

Honour be j'ours and fame < 

And honour, as long as waves shall break. 
To Nelson’s peerless name 1 

Essex nas fretting m Cadiz Bay 
With the galleons fair in sight , 

Howard at last must giae him his waj, 

And the word was passed to fight 
Ne\er was schoolboy gajer than he, 

Sinee hohdaj’-s first began 
He tossed his bonnet to wind and sea. 

And under the guns he ran 

Drake nor deni nor Spaniard feared. 

Their eities he put to the sack , 
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He sinfjcd His Catholic Majestj-’s beard, 

And harried his ships to wrack 
lie was plajang at Pl\ mouth a rubber of bowls 
When the great Annada came , 

But he said, “ They must wait their turn, good 
souls,” 

And he stopped, and finished tlic game 

Fifteen sail were the Dutchmen bold, 

Duncan he had but two 

But he anchored tlicm fast where the Tc\el 
shoaled 

And his colours aloft he flew 
“ ISc taken the depth to a fathom,” he cried, 
“ And I'll sink with a nght good will, 

For I know when we’re all of us under the tide 
Mj Hag will l>e fluttering still ” 

Splinters were fl>ing above, below, 

When Nelson sailed the Sound 
“ Mark you, I wouldn’t be elsewhere now,” 

Said he, “ for a thousand pound 1 ” 

The Admiral’s signal bade him fly, 

But he wickedly w'aggcd his head, 

He clapped the glass to his sightless cy c, 

And " I’m damned if I see it,” he said 

Admirals all, they said their say, 

(The echoes are ringing still) , 

Admirals all, they went their w’ay 
To the haven under the hill 
But they left, as a kingdom none can take. 

The realm of the circling sea. 

To be ruled by the nghtful sons of Blake 
And the Rodneys j^et to be 

Admirals all, for England’s sake. 

Honour be yours and fame I 
And honour, as long as waves shall break. 
To Nelson’s peerless name 1 

Sir Henry NewboU 
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DRAKE’S DRUM 

Dkake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mde 
anay, 

(Capten, art tha steepin’ there below *>) 

Slung ativeen the round-shot m Nombre Dios Bay, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the tune o’ Plymouth Hoe 
Yamder lumes the Island, yamder he the ships, 
\Vi’ sailor lads a-danein’ heel-an’-toe. 

An’ the shore-hghts flashin’, an’ the mght-tide 
dashin’. 

He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et long ago 

Drake he was a De\ on man, an’ ruled the Devon 
seas, 

(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ’) 

Ronn’ tho’ his death feU, he went m’ heart at ease. 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe 
“ Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore. 
Stake et when your powder’s runnm’ low , 

If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll qmt the port o’ 
Heaven, 

An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed 
them long ago ” 

O O 

Drake he’s in his hammock till the great Armadas 
come, 

(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ’) 

Slung atween the round-shot, hstenm’ for the 
drum. 

An’ dreamm’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe 
Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe , 

Where the old trade’s plym’ an’ the old flag fljun’ 
They shall find him ware an’ wakin,’ as they 
found him long ago ! 

Sir Henry NeicboU 
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HAWKE 

In seventeen hundred and fifty-nine, 

When Hawke came swooping from the West, 

The French Kang’s Admiral with twenty of the line 
Was sailing forth, to sack us, out of Brest 
The ports of France were crowded, the quays of 
lYance a-hum 

With thirty thousand soldiers marchmg to the 
drum, 

For bragging time was over and fighting time was 
come 

When Hawke came swooping from the West 

’Twas long past noon of a avild November day 
When Hawke came swooping from the West , 

He heard the breakers thundering m Qmberon Bay, 
But he flew the flag for battle, line abreast 
Dmvn upon the qmcksands roanng out of sight 
Fiercely beat the storm-^vmd, darkly fell the night. 
But they took the foe for pilot and the cannon’s 
glare for light 

When Hawke came swooping from the West 

The Frenclimen turned like a covey down the wind 
When Hawke came swooping from the West , 
One he sank with all hands, one he caught and 
pinned. 

And the shallows and the storm took the rest 
The guns that should have conquered us they 
rusted on the shore. 

The men that Avould have mastered us they 
drummed and marched no more. 

For England was England, and a mighty brood 
she bore 

When Hawke came swooping from the West 

Str Henry NewboU 
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THE FIGHTING TEMERAIEE 

It ■was eight bells nngmg, 

For the morning ■watch ivas done, 
And the gunner’s lads were singing. 

As they polislied every gun 
It -s^as eight bells nngmg. 

And the gunner’s lads were singing, 

For the ship she rode a s'winging. 

As they polished e\ery gun 

Oh ' to see the linstock lighting, 
Timdraire ' Tdmiraire ' 

Oh ' to hear the round-shot biting, 
Temdratrc ' Tdmdraire ' 

Oh ' to see the linstock lighting. 
And to hear the round-shot biting. 
For ive'rc all in love with fighting 
On the Fighting Temdraire 

It was noontide nngmg, 

And the battle ]ust begun. 

When the ship her way was winging, 

As they loaded every gun 
It was noontide nngmg 
W hen the slup her way was winging, 
And the gunner’s lads were smging 
As they loaded every gun 

There'll be many gnm and gory, 
Tdmdraire ' Tdmdraire ' 
There'll he feio to tell the story, 
Tdmdraire ' Timdraire ' 
There'll be many gnm and gory. 
There'll be few to tell the story. 
But we'll all be one in glory 
With the Fighting Temdiaire 

There’s a far bell nngmg 
At the setting of the sun. 

And a phantom voice is singing 
Of the great days done 
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There’s a far bell ringing. 

And a phantom voice is singing 
Of renown for ever chnging 
To the great days done 

Now the sunset breezes shiver, 
Temeraire ' T^mdraire ' 

And she's fading down the river, 
Tdmeraire > Timeraire ' 

Now the sunset breezes shiver, 

And she's fading down the nver. 

But in England’s song for ever 
She’s the Fighting Temirane 

Sir Henry NewboU 


THE LAST BUCCANIER 

Oh England is a pleasant place for them that’s nch 
and high, 

But England is a cruel place for such poor folks as I , 

And such a port for manners I ne’er shall see agam 

As the pleasant Isle of Avfes, beside the Spanish 
Main 

There were forty craft an A\hs that were both swift 
and stout. 

All furnished well with small arms and cannons 
round about , 

And a thousand men in Aves made laws so fair 
and free 

To choose their valiant captains and obey them 
loyally 

Thence we sailed against the Spaniard with his 
‘hoards of plate and gold, 

\Mueh he wrung with cruel tortures from Indian 
folk of old , 

Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts as hard 
as stone. 

Who flog men and keel-haul them, and starve them 
to the bone 
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Oh the palms grew high in A\ bs, and fruits that 
shone like gold. 

And tlie cohbns and parrots they were gorgeous to 
behold , 

And the negro maids to Avfes from bondage fast 
did flee. 

To welcome gallant sailors, a-sn ceping in from sea 

Oh sweet it w as in A'v hs to hear the landiv ard breeze, 

A-swing Mith good tobacco in a net between the 
trees. 

With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to 
the roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never 
touched the shore 

But Senpture saith, an ending to all fine things 
must be , 

So the King’s ships sailed on Avfes, and qiute put 
down w ere w e 

All day we fought like bulldogs, but they burst the 
booms at night , 

And I fled m a piragua, sore woimded, from the 
fight 

Nine days I floated starvmg, and a negro lass beside, 

Tdl for all I tned to cheer her, the poor young thmg 
she died , 

But as I lay a-gasping, a Bnstol sail came by, 

And brought me home to England here, to beg 
until I die 

And now I’m old and going — ^I’m sure I can’t 
tell where , 

One comfort is, this world’s so hard, I can t be worse 
off there 

If I might but be a sea-dove, I’d fly across the mam. 

To the pleasant Isle of Avte, to look at it once agam 

Charles Kingsley 
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THE “ BETSY JANE ” 


“ How many ^ ” said our good captain 
“ Twenty sad and more ” 

We were homeward bound. 

Scudding in a gale with our jib towards the 
Right athwart our tack 
The foe came thick and black, 

Like storm-birds and foul weathei — ^you 
count them by the score 

The Tietsy Jane did slack 
To see the game in view , 

They knew the Union Jack, 

And the tyrant’s flag we knew ' 

Our Captam shouted, “ Clear the decks ! ” and the 
bosun’s winstle blew 

Then our gallant captain. 

With his hand he seized the wheel, 

And pointed ivith his stump to the middle of the foe 
“ Hurrah, lads, in we go I ” 

(You should hear the Bntish cheer. 

Fore and aft ) 

“ There are twenty sail,” sang he, 

“ But little Betsy Jane bobs to nothing on the 
sea ' ” 

(You should hear the Bntish cheer. 

Fore and aft ) 

“ See yon ugly craft 

With the pennon at her mam 1 

Hurrah, ray merry boys. 

There goes the Betsy Jane • ” 

(You should hear the Bntish cheer, 

Fore and aft ) 

The foe, he beats to quarters, and the Russian 
bugles sound, 

And the little Betsy Jane, she leaps upon the sea 
“ Port and starboard * ” cried our captam , 

“ Pay it in, my hearts ! ” sang he , 
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“ Wc’rc old England’s sons, 

And ne’ll fight for her to dnv ! ” 

(You should hear the British cheer, 

I'ore and aft ) 

“ Fire anay ' ” 

In she runs, 

And her guns 
Thunder round 

Sydney Bobell 


THE lOsTGIlT’S LEAP AT ALTENAHR 

“ So the foeman has fired the gate, men of mine , 
And the n ater is spent and done ? 

Then bring me a cu]> of the red Ahr n'lnc — 

I ne\ er shall drink but this one 

“ \nd roach me mv harness, and saddle my horse. 
And lead him me round to the door 

He must lake sucli a leap to night perforce 
As horse never took before 

“ I has e In ed by the saddle for years a score , 

And if I must die on tree — 

The old saddle-tree nhich has home me of jore 
Is the propercst hmber for me 

“ I have Ined ni% life, I haac fought my fight, 

I ha\ e drunk my share of anne , 

From Tner to Coin there avas never a Icnight 
Lia ed a merrier life than mine 

“ So non to shon bishop, and burgher, and priest, 
Hoav the Altenahr haaak can die 

If they smoke tlie old falcon out of Ins nest. 

He must take to his avings and fly ” 

He harnessed himself by the clear moonslune, 

And he mounted his horse at the door , 
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And he took such a pull of the red Ahr wine 
As man never took before 


He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight, 
And he leapt him out over the ■wall , 

Out over the chff, out into the mght, 

Tliree hundred feet of fall 

They found him next mommg below in the glen, 
And never a bone in him whole — 

But Heaven may yet have more mercy than men 
On such a bold rider’s soul 

Charles Kingsley 


CRECy 

» 

At Cregy by Somme in Ponthieu, 

High up on a windy hill, 

A mill stands out like a tower. 

King Edward stands on the mill 
The plain is seething below. 

As Vesuvius seethes with flame. 

But O ' not with fire, but gore. 

Earth incarnadined o’er. 

Crimson 'with shame and ivith fame 
To the King run the messengers crying, 

“ Thy son is hard pressed to the dying ' ” 

“ Let alone , for to-day will be wntten in story 
To the great world’s end, and for ever 
So, let the bo}’^ have the glorv ' ” 

Enn and Gwaha there 

V ith England are ranked agamst France , 
Outfacing the oriflamme red. 

The red dragons of Merlin advance , 

As a harvest in autumn renewed, 

The lances bend over the fields , 

Snow thick our arrow-heads white 
Level the foe as they hght 

ICnighthood to yeomanry yields 
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Proud heart, the ICing watches, as lugher 
Goes the blaze of the battle, and mgher , 

“ To day is a day 'nill be i\Titten in story 
To the ^eat world’s end, and for ever 1 
Let the boy alone have the glory ' ” 

Harold at Senlac on-Sea, 

By Nomian arrow laid low 
When the shield wall was breach’d by the shaft. 
Thou art avenged by the bow • 

Chivalrv ' name of romance • 

Thou art henceforth but a name , 

Weapon that none can withstand. 

Yew in the Englishman’s hand. 

Flight-shaft unerring in aim ' 

As a lightmng-struck forest the foemen 
Shiver down to the stroke of the bowmen , 

“ O to-day is a day will be written m story 
To the great world’s end, and for ever • 

So, let the boy have the gloiy 1 ” 

Pride of Liguna’s shore, 

Genoa wrestles in vain , 

Vainly Bohemia’s King 
King-like is laid with the slam 
The Blood-lake is wiped out m blood 
The shame of the centunes o’er , 

VTiere the pnde of the Norman had sway, 

Tlie lions lord over the fray 

The legions of France are no more 
The Pnnce to his father kneels lowly 
His IS the battle — his wholly ' 

“ For to-day is a day will be written m story 
To the great world’s end, and for ever ' 

So, let lum ha% e the spurs and the glory ' ” 

Francis Turner Palgrave 
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sm HUGH AND THE SWxANS 

Tur ^autn nights m FKndcrs 
Lsc thick alxiut the {rrass , 
stole l>eb\ccn the sentinels, 

Thc> nc% cr saw us pass 

The mist was blue on field and fen, 

And ndged the dykes with white , 

The c.imp fires of the soldiers 
Bunied holes into the night 

They could not see us through the rairk , 

We saw them in the glow 
A pnee was on our either head, 
iVnd sltalth\ did we go 

"We crept along the inner hanlcs 
Close to (he waters gre\ — 
c teached the c.islle at dawn, the castle 
Wlicre Ma\ m puson lay 

(We hkw the golden trumpets all 
Tor joj , a ^car agonc 
‘ Long h\c the king o’ the Homans I ” 

Tlie pi'oplc cned ns one 

Now for the king in prison, 

There's two will dare to die 
Tnore’b Hugh o the Rose, the Jester, 

Sir Hugh o' the Rose, and I ) 

"We came iijxm the castle moat 
\s the d iwn was weak and grey , 

"Th-'rc's still nil hour,” quoth Hugh o’ the Rose, 
* An hour till break of day 

" Gi\e me the filr-s, the muted files, 

Gjif XU" the rope to fling , 

I'fl SI nu to the piron wandow, 

\nd hand them to tlic king 

'• ni swam to the castle and back, Sir John, 
Before the mom ts light, 
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And we’ll both he hid in the rushes here 
Till we tahe the boat to-night ” 

We tied the files, we tied the rope, 

In a little leather sack , 

Sir Hugh struck off from the mirky bank. 

The satchel on his back 

I w atched him cleave the wan water — 

A bold swimmer was he 
My heart beat high in my bosom. 

For I thought the laiig was free 

I watched lum shoot the middle stream 
And reach the other side — 

“ Fling up the rope ' ” the king cried out, 
That never should ha\ e cried 

The sun uprist bej'ond the dyke , 

It was a deadly gleam 
The startled swans that sleep i’ the moat 
Began to whirr and scream 

Woe’s me ! that saw them stretch their necks 
And hiss, as traitors do , 

I saw them arch their evil ivings 
And stnke and stun Sir Hugh 

The king looked out o’ the window bars. 

And he was sad behke , 

But I could not sec my lord the king 
For the droivned face m the dyke 

The sleepy warders w'oke and stirred, 

“ The swans are mad pi the moat 1 ” 

I hfted up Sir Hugh o’ the Rose 
And laid him m the boat 

I made him a sark of rushes. 

With stones at the feet and head . 

In the deepest dyke of Flanders 
Sir Hugh o’ the Rose lies dead 

Mary F Bohinson 
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ANDRE’S RIDE 

When Andre rode to Pont-du-lac 
With all his raiders at his back, 

Mon Dieu, the tumult m the town ! 

Scarce clanged the great portculhs dovm 
Ere in the sunshine gleamed his spears 
And up marched all his musketeers, 

And far and fast in haste’s array 
Sped men to fight and pnests to pray , 

In every street a barricade 

Of aught that came to hand was made , 

From every liouse a man was told, 

Nor quittance giv'en to young or old , 
Should youth be spared, or age be slack. 
When Andre rode to Pont-du-lac ? 

"Wlien Andre rode to Pont-du-lac 
With all his ravening reiver-pack. 

The mid lake was a frozen road 
Unbending to the cannon’s load , 

No warmth the sun bad as it shone , 

The kine were stalled, the birds were gone , 
Like wild things seemed the shapes of fur 
With whicli was every street astir, 

And over all the huddling crowd 
The thick breath hung a solid cloud , 

Roof, road, and nver — all w ere w lute , 

Men moved benumbed by day, — by night 
Tlie boldest durst not bivouac. 

When Andre rode to Pont-du-lac 

When Andre rode to Pont-du-lac 
We scaice could stem his swift attack , 

A halt, a cheer, a bugle-call, — 

Like wild cats they were up the wall , 

But still as each man won the town 
We tossed him from/the rampaiis down , 
And when at last the stormers quailed 
And back th’ assailants shrank assailed. 
Like wounded wasps, that still could sting, 
Or tigers, that had missed their spring, 
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Tiiey would not fly, but turned at bay, 

And fought out all the dying day 
Sweet saints ' it "aas a crimson track 
That Andre left by Pont-du-lac 

"Wlien Andre rode to Pont-du-lac, 

Said he, “ A troop of girls could sack 
This huckster to-am that hugs its hoard. 

But fears to face a warrior’s sword ” 

It makes mv blood warm now to know 
How soon Sir Cockerel ceased to crow. 

And how ’twas my sure dagger-pomt 
In Andre’s harness found a joint. 

For I, who now am old, was j.oung, 

And strong the thews were, now' unstrung, 
And deadly though our danger then, 

I w ould those days were back again , 

Ah, would to God the days were back 
When Andre rode to Pont du lac 

AtthurH Beesley 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX 

I SPPANG to the stirrup, and Jons, and he , 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three , 

“ Good speed ' ” cried the w atch, as the gate-bolts 
undrew , 

“ Speed ' ” echoed the wall to us galloping through , 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest. 
And mto the midnight we galloped abreast 

Not a word to each other , we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stnde by stnde, never changmg our 
place , 

I turned m my saddle and made its girths tight. 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique 
nght, 

Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit. 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit, 
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“ How they’ll greet us ' ” — and all in a moment 
lus roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lav dead ns a stone , 
And tliere was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her 
fate, 

With his nostnls like pits full of blood to the bnm, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim 

Then I cast loose m\ buffcoat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both mj jack-boots, let go belt and all. 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 
Called my Roland his jiet-namc, mj horse w ilhout 
peer , 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, 
bad or good. 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood 

And all I remember is — fnends llockmg round 
As I sat with his head ’twaxt mv Imees on the 
ground , 

And no ^ oice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of 
wine. 

Which (the burgesses a oted b\ common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news 
from Ghent 

Robert Broivmng 


THE CHARGE OF THE HEAW BRIGADE 

The charge of the gallant three hundred, the Heavy 
Brigade ' 

Down the lull, down the hill, thousands of Russians, 

Thousands of horsemen, drew to the vallev — ^and 
stayed , 

For Scarlett and Scarlett’s three hundred were 
nding by 

AVIien the points of the Russian lances arose m the 
sky. 
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iind he called, Left wheel mto hne ! ” and they 
wheeled and obeyed 

Then he looked at the host that had halted he knew 
not why, 

And he turned half round, and he bade lus trum- 
peter sound > 

To the charge, and he rode on ahead, as he waved 
his blade 

To the gallant three hundred whose glory will never 
die 

“ Follow,” and up the lull, up the hill, up the hill. 
Followed the Heavy Brigade 

Tlie trumpet, the gallop, the charge, and the might 
of the fight • 

Thousands of horsemen had gathered there on the 
height. 

With a iving pushed out to the left and a wing to 
the nght 

And^who shall escape if they close ? but he dashed 
up alone 

Through the great grey slope of men. 

Swayed lus sabre, and held his oivn 
Like an Enghshman there and then , 

All in a moment followed with force 
Three that were next in their fiery course, 

Wedged themselves in between horse and horse, 
Fought for their lives m the narrow gap they had 
made — 

Pour amid thousands I and up the hill, up the hill, 
Gallopt the gallant three hundred, the Heavy 
Brigade 

Fell like a cannon-shot, 

Burst like a thunderbolt. 

Crashed like a hurricane. 

Broke through the mass from below. 

Drove through the midst of the foe. 

Plunged up and doivn, to and fro, 

Rode flashing blow upon blow, 

Brave InniskiUens and Greys 
Whirling their sabres in circles of light I 



And some of us, all in amaze, i 

\Vlio were held for a Mhile from the 'fight, 

And -were only standing at gaze, 

When the dark-mufiled Russian crowd 
Folded its iviiigs, from the left and the nght. 

And rolled them around like a cloud, — 

O mad for the charge and the battle were we, 

Wlien our own good redcoats sank from sigh^ 

Like drops of blood in a dark grey sea. 

And we turned to each other, whispcnng, all 
dismaj ed, 

“ Lost are the gallant three hundred of Scarlett’s 
Bngade ” 

“ Lost one and all,” were the words 
Muttered m our dismay , 

But they rode like Victors and Lords 
Through the forest of lances and swords 
In the heart of the Russian hordes, 

The\ rode, or they stood at bay — 

Struck wath the sword-hand and slew, 

Down wath the bridle hand drew 
Tlie foe from the saddle and threw 
Underfoot there in the fray — 

Ranged hke a storm or stood like a rock 
In the w ave of a stormy day , 

Till suddenly shock upon shock 
Staggered the mass from wathout. 

Drove it in wild disarray. 

For our men gallopt up with a cheer and a shout. 
And the foemen surged, and wavered and reeled 
Up the hill, up the lull, up the hiU, out of the field. 
And over the brow and away 

Glory to each and to all and the charge that they 
made * 

Glory to all the three hundred, and all the Bngade ! 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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THE PIPES AT LUCICNOW 


Pipes of the misty moorlands, 

Voice of the glens and lulls , 

The droning of the torrents, 

The treble of the nils I 
Not the braes of broom and heather, 
Nor the mountains dark with ram, 
Nor maiden bower, nor border toiver. 
Have heard jmur sweetest strain ! 

Dear to the Lowland reaper. 

And plaided mountaineer — 

To the eottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes are dear 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch, and glade , 

But the sw eetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played 

Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept , 
Roimd and round the jungle-serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept 
“ Pray for rescue, wives and mothers 1 
Pray to-day ' ” the soldier said , 

“ To-morrow, death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread ” 

Oh, they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became despair , 

And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of tlieir prayer 
Then up spake a Scottish maiden. 

With her ear unto the ground 
“ Dinna ve hear it ? Dinna ye hear it ? 
The pipes o’ Havelock sound ! ” 

Hushed the wounded man his groaning , 
Hushed the wife her little ones , 

Alone they heard the drum-roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns 
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But to sounds of home and cluldhood 
The Highland ear -nas true , 

As her mother’s cradle-crooning 
The mountam pipes she knew 

Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 

More of feehng than of hearing, 

Of the heart than of the ear, 

She knew the dronmg pibroch. 

She knew the Campbell’s call, 

“ Hark ' hear ye no’ MacGregor’s, 

The grandest o’ them all I ” 

Oh, they hstened, dumb and breathless. 

And they caught the sound at last , 

Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast 
Then a burst of ivild thanksgivmg 
Mmgled woman’s voice and man’s 
“ God be praised ' The march of Havelock I 
The piping of the clans ! ” 

Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance. 

Sharp and shnll as swords at stnfe, 

Came the wild MacGregor’s clan-call. 

Stinging all the air to life 
But when the far-off dust-cloud 
To plaided legions grew. 

Full tenderly and blithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew ' 

Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 

Moslem mosque and Pagan shnne, 
Breathed the air to Bntons dearest, ' 

The air of Auld Lang Syne 
O’er the cruel roll of war-drums 
Rose that sweet and homehke stram , 

And the tartan clove the turban. 

As the Gkiomtee cleaves the plam 

Dear to the corn-land reaper 
And plaided mountameer — 
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To the cottage and the castle 
The piper’s song is dear 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O’er mountain, glen, and glade ; 

But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played 

John Grcenleaf Whither 


THE HIGHWAYMAN 
Part One 

The wind was a torrent of darkness among the 
gusty trees, 

The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy 
seas, 

The road was a nbbon of moonlight over the purple 
moor, 

And the highwayman came riding — 

Riding — ending — 

The highwayman came riding, up to the old inn- 
door 

He’d a French cocked hat on his forehead, a bunch 
of lace at his chin, 

A coat of claret velvet, and breeches of brown doe- 
skin , 

They fitted with never a wrinkle his boots were 
up to the thigh ! 

And he rode with a jewelled twinkle, 

Ills pistol butts a-twinlde, 

His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jewelled 
sky 

Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed m the 
dark inn yard. 

And he tapped with his whip on the shutters, but 
all was locked and barred , 

He whistled a tune to the wmdow, and who should 
be waiting there 
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But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 

Bess, the landlord’s daughter. 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black 
hair 

And dark in the dark old inn-yard a stable wicket 
creaked 

Where Tun the ostler hstened , his face was vhite 
and peaked , 

His eyes were hollows of madness, his hair like 
mouldy hay. 

But he loved the landlord’s daughter, 

The landlord’s red-hpped daughter , 

Dumb as a dog he hstened, and he heard the robber 
sav — 

“ One kiss, my bonny sweetheart, I’m after a pnze 
to-night. 

But I shall be back with the yellow gold before the 
morning light , 

Yet, if they press me sharply, and harry me through 
the day, 

Then look for me by moonlight, 

Watch for me by moonhght, 

I’ll come to thee by moonhght, though hell should 
bar the May ” 

He rose upright in the stirrups , he scarce could 
reach her hand, 

But she loosened her hair i’ the casement ' His 
face burnt like a brand 

As the black cascade of perfume came tumblmg 
over his breast , 

And he kissed its waves in the moonhght, 

(O, sweet black waves in the moonlight •) 

Then he tugged at his rein m the moonhght, and 
galloped away to the West 
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• Part Two 

He did not come in the dawning , he did not come 
at noon , 

And out o’ the tawny sunset, before the nse o’ the 
moon, 

When the road was a gipsy’s nfabon, looping the 
purple moor, 

A red-coat troop came marching — 

Marching — ^marching — 

King George's men came marching, up to the old 
mn-door 

They said no word to the landlord, they drank his 
ale instead. 

But they gagged his daughter and bound her to 
the foot of her narrow bed , 

Two of them knelt at the casement, with muskets 
at their side ! 

Tliere was death at every window. 

And hell at one dark window , 

For Bess could see, through her casement, the road 
that he would ride 

They had tied her up to attention, with many a 
sniggenng jest , '' 

They had bound a musket beside her, with the 
barrel beneath her breast ! 

“ Now keep good watch ' ” and they kissed her 
She heard the dead man say — 

Look for me hy moonlight , 

Watch for me by moonlight , 

ril come to thee by moonlight, though hell should 
bar the way ' 

She twisted her hands behind her , but all the 
knots held good > 

She writhed her hands till her fingers were wet with 
sweat or blood ! 

They stretched and strained m the darkness, and 
the hours crawled by like years, 
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Till, now, on the stroke of midnight. 

Cold, on the stroke of midnight. 

The tip of one finger touched it ' The trigger at 
last as hers ' 

The tip of one finger touched it , she strove no 
more for the rest ' 

Up, she stood up to attention, with the barrel 
beneath her breast. 

She would not nsk their hearing , she would not 
strive again , 

For the road lay bare m the moonlight. 

Blank and bare m the moonlight , 

And the blood of her -teins m the moonhght 
throbbed to her love’s refram 

Tlot-tlot , tloi-tht • Had they heard it ? The horse- 
hoofs ringing dear , 

Tlot-tlot ilot-tloi, in the distance > Were they deaf 
that they did not hear ? 

Down the nbbon of moonlight, over the brow of 
the hill. 

The highwayman came nding. 

Riding, riding ' 

The red coats looked to their pruning ' She stood 
up, straight and still 

Tlot-tlot, in the frosty silence ' Tlot-tlot, m the 
echoing night ' 

Nearer he came and nearer ' Her face was hke a 
light ' 

Her e\ es grew wide for a moment , she drew one 
last deep breath. 

Then her finger moved m the moonhght. 

Her musket shattered the moonlight, 

Shattered her breast in the moonhght and warned 
lum — ^with her death 

He turned , he spurred to the ivestward , he did 
not know who stood 

Bowed, with her head o’er musket, drenched wuth 
her own red blood 1 
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Not till the (laMTi he heard it, and slowly blanched 
to hear 

How Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 

The landlord s black-ej cd daugliter, 

Had watched for her love in the moonlight, and 
died in the darkness there. 

Back, he spurred like a madman, shrieking a curse 
to the sky, 

With the white road smoking behind him, and his 
rapier brandished high • 

Blood-rcd were lus spurs i’ the golden noon , wine- 
red was Ins veh et coat , 

TOien they shot him down on the highway, 

Down like a dog on the highway. 

And he lay m lus blood on tlie highway, with the 
bunch of lace at lus throat 


And sidl of a winter's ntght, they say, when the 
wind IS in the trees, 

When the moon ts a ghostly galleon tosicd upon 
cloudy seat. 

When the road is a nbhon of moonlight over the 
purple moor, 

A highwayman comes riding — 

Riding — Riding — 

A highwayman conics riding, up to the old inn-door 

Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs in the dark 
inn-yard. 

And he taps with his whip on the shutters, but all 
IS locked and barred. 

He whistles a tune to the window, and who should 
he wailing there 

But the landlord's black eyed daughter, 

Bess, the landlord's daughter. 

Plaiting a daik red love-knot into her long black 
hair 

Alfred Noyes 
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TATITVHV 

Ii I ■nrrr J/ird ofTftrbiry, 

'111(1 m** nlotif , 

My iK-fl «:lKnilf] }>e of non, 

Of lxit< n { old nn (hrono ; 

And m nn court 'hnulrl i^neock'. flaunt, 
And in nn fon I'r lip< r. n''nnt. 

And in ins j>oo!t f'rt-il fishc', 'lint 
1 heir fins nlhnnrl llie sim 

If I Mere Txird ofliirl’'rj, 

Tniinp U r-i cs< n das 
lo ( sen nirtil should sitnimon rne, 

And in nn court snrdlmij , 

And in the tsi nintfs Ininin ssould ihinc 
Ydloss ns lioncs, rid ns ssme, 

liilc linqi nnd tliitc nnd in iiidoline, 

M idc music ssstcl nnd j'.ij 

If I sscro lyird of 'Iiirlnn, 

I’d sscnr n rolw of Ik? ids, 

AMiifc, nnd yold, nnd yreen thty’d be — 
And cliistcrcs! thick ns seeds , 

And ere should ssam. the morning stnr, 

I’d don ni} robe nnd scimilnr, 

And A briLS seven should dmss iny enr 
Through Tnrlary ’s dnrk ghdes 

Lord of the fruits of TnrLnrj, 

Her ns ers sils cr pale ! 

Lord of the lulls of Tartars, 

Glen, thicket, wood nnd dnlc ! 

Her flashing stars, her scented hrccrc. 
Her Ircnibling lakes, like foainless seas. 
Her bird delighting citron trees 
In cscry purple vale I 

Walicr de la Mare 
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THE MERCIAN 


I 

Who ■\%ouId be 
A merman bold 
Sitting alone. 

Singing alone 
Under the sea. 

With a erowTi of gold, 

On a throne ’ 

n 

I would be a merman bold , 

I would sit and sing the whole of the day , 

I would fill the sea-halls with a voice of power , 
But at night I would roam abroad and play 
With the mermaids in and out of the rocks, 
Dressing their hair with the white sea-flower , 

And holdmg them back by their flowing locks 
I would kiss them often under the sea, 

And kiss them again till they kiss’d me 
Laughinglv, laughingly , 

And then we would wander away, away 
To the pale-green sea-groves straight and high, 
Chasing each other merrily 

ni 

There would be neither moon nor star , 

But the wave would make music above us afar — 
Low thunder and hght in the magic night — 
Neither moon nor star 
We would call aloud in the dreamy dells, 

Call to each other and whoop and ciy 
All mght, memly, memly , 

They would pelt me with starry spangles and shells. 
Laughing and elapping their hands betw'een. 

All night, memly, memly , 

But I would throw to them back m mme 
Turlos and agate and almondine 
Then leaping out upon them unseen 



I «on!f! tlifm often unrltr tb,' w, 

And kis<: tbnn nemn tdl tins kiss'd inf* 
Liiisbinf h , laii^'lnnj'h , 

Oh f s\!i it n ii ipps life Mere mine 
ITnUcr the boHow-lum;'' <>a an i;r« n * 

Soft an the mov !>< d*. undtr the s< a , 

"We ssould hsc intrriU, m<‘rn!s 

Ufred Lord Tennyson 


SOXG—TllL OU’L 

WftrN cats nm lionsc and hf;ht is come, 

\nd dew IS cold upon tlic ground. 

And the far otl stream is dtitnh. 

And the sshirnii" sid ^ois round, 

And the nhirnn}; sail poc** round , 

Alone and Manmn<; !us fisc ssits, 

Hie sshilt ossl in Ihi lalfn sits 

Wien mem milkminds click the latch, 
tnd rarch smells the ntss-mosMi h'i\, 
And the cock hath sung licncitli tjic llnlch 
Tnitc or tlincc his rouniklnj, 

Tuiec or tbnee )iis roundclas , 

Alone and Mnrmini’ bis Fisc wts. 

The sshilc osvl in the belfry sits 

Alfred Lord Tenm/son 


OF TREES 

WiNTrn Wllosv is niddj red, 

Pollarded in Uic ivitlis -bed. 

Summer ft illow is green and grey, 
Bending white on n windj daj 

Autumn Beech is a stately creature, 
ell she made her pact with Nature , 
Wide she casts her russet gowoi. 

She wean, her new buds, sharp and brown 
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THE CAGED SKYLARK 

The sliylark sang from its cage in the town. 

Of fallow and upland, the scene of its birth 
Shadow s of clouds on the rolling Down, 

The flower-filled floor of the fragrant Earth 
Slanting sil\ er of sun-lit ram. 

And the long, low Ime of the open plam 

Hearts city -pent m a w along dream 

Turned to remembrance of wind-stirred trees. 
Sheep-bells, wattled, beside the stream. 

And the huffle and push of a clover breeze 
Turned, and beholding the crowded street. 
Longed for the wideness of whispering wheat 

Pamela Tennant 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 

Under the greenwood tree. 

Who loves to he mth me. 

And turn his merry note 
Unto the sw eet bird’s throat 
Come hither, come hither, come hither, 

Here shall he see no enemy 
But Winter and rough weather 

Wlio doth ambition shun. 

And loves to hve i’ the Sun, 

Seeking the food he eats. 

And pleased with what he gets 
Come hither, come hither, come hither. 

Here shall he see no enemy 
But Wmter and rough weather 

Wtlliam Shakespeare 
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WEATHERS 


This is the weather the cuckoo likes, 

And so do I , 

When showers betumble the chestnut spikes, 
And nestlings fly 

And the little brown nightingale bills his best. 
And they sit outside at “ The Traveflers’ 
Rest,” 

And maids come forth spng-muslm drest. 

And citizens dream of the south and west. 
And so do I 


This is the weather the shepherd shuns. 

And so do I , 

When beeches drip on bromis and duns, 
And thresh, and pl}”^ , 

And lull-hid tides throb, tliroe on throe. 

And meadow nvulets overflow. 

And drops on gate-bars hang m a row, 

And rooks in families homeward go, 

And so do I Thomas Hardy 


THE WAR SONG OF DINAS VAWR 

The mountain sheep are sneeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter , 

We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter 
We made an expedition , 

We met a host and quelled it , 

We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it 

On Dyfed’s richest valley. 

Where herds of kine were browsing. 
We made a mighty sally, 

To furnish our carousing 
Fierce warriors rushed to meet us ; 

We met them, and o’erthrew them 
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They struggled hard to beat us 

But e conquered them, and slew them 

As we drove our pnze at leisure, 

Tlie kmg marched forth to catch us 
His rage surpassed all measure. 

But his people could not match us 
He fled to his haU-pillars , 

And, ere our force we led off. 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 

Wlule others cut his head off 

We there, in strife bewildenng. 

Spilt blood enough to swim in 
AVe orphaned many children, 

And undoued many women 
The eagles and the ravens 
We glutted with our foemen 
The heroes and the cravens. 

The spearmen and the bowmen 

"We brought avay from battle, 

And much their land bemoaned them. 

Two thousand head of cattle. 

And the head of him who owned them 
Ednyfed, King of Dj fed, 

His head -nas borne before us , 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 

And his overthrow, our chorus 

Thomas Lave PeacocL 
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STOEMER 


Winter is cold-hearted, 

Spnng IS yea and nay, 

Autumn is a weather-cock 
Blown every way 
Summer days for me 
When every leaf is on its tree , 

When Robin’s not a beggar, 

And Jenny Wren’s a bnde. 

And larks hang singing, singing, singing. 
Over the wheat fields -wide. 

And anehored hlies nde. 

And the pendulum spider 
Swmgs from side to side. 

And blue-black beetles transact ’ousiness 
And gnats fly in a host, 

And furry caterpillars hasten 
That no time be lost, 

And moths grow fat and thnve. 

And ladybirds arrive 

Before green apples blush 
Before green nuts embroivn. 

Why, one day in the country 
Is worth a month in tmvn , 

Is worth a day and a year 
Of the dusty, musty, lag-last fashion 
That days drone elsewhere 

Christina Rossetti 
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FOLDING THE FLOCKS 

SnrpHEUDs all, and maidens fair, 

Fold your flocks up , for the air 
’Gms to thicken, and the sun 
Already lus great course hath run 
Sec the dew-drops how they kiss 
Every little flower that is 
Hanging on their velvet lieads, 

Like a rope of crystal beads 
See the heavy clouds low falling, 

And bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead night from under ground, 

At whose nsing, mists unsound, 

Damps and vapours fly apace, 

Hov’nng o’er the smihng face 
Of these pastures, where they come. 
Striking dead both bud and bloom , 
Therefore, from such danger, lock 
Ev’ry one of lus loved flock , 

And let your dogs he loose without, 

Lest the wolf come as a scout 
From the mountain, and, ere day, 

Bear a lamb, or kid away , 

Or the crafty, thievish fox 
Break upon your simple flocks 
To secure yourself from these 
Be not too secure in ease , 

Let one eye lus watches keep 
While the other eye doth sleep , 

So shall you good shepherds prove, 

And deserve your master’s love 
Now good-mght ! may sweetest slumber 
And soft silence fall m number 
On your eyc-lids so, tarewell , 

Thus I end my evening knell 

John Fletcher 
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IN THE TRAIN 

As we rush, is we rush in the tram, 

TJie trees and the houses go wheeling hack. 
But the starry heavens abo\ e the plain 
Come flying on our track 

Oh the beautiful stars of the sky. 

The silver doves of the forest of Night, 
Over the dull earth swarm and fly 
Companions of our flight 

We will rush ever on -without fear , 

Let the goal be far, the flight be fleet * 

For -we carry the Heavens with us, dear, 

Willie the Earth slips from our feet 1 

James Thomson 

O CAPTAIN ! Unr CAPTAIN ' 

0 Captain ' my Captain I our fearful tnp is done. 
The ship has w'eather’d every rack, the prize we 
sought is won. 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 

While follow ej^es the steady keel, the vessel grim 
and danng , 

But O heart < heart • heart • 

O the bleeding drops of red 1 
Wiere on the deck my Captain hes. 
Fallen cold and dead 

0 Captain 1 my Captain ! nse up and hear the bells ; 
Rise up — ^for you the flag is flung — ^for you the bugle 
tolls. 

For you bouquets and nbbon’d wreaths — for you 
the shores a-crowdmg. 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning , 

Here, Captain * dear father * 

This arm beneath your head ! 

It IS some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead 
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My Captain docs not answer, Ins lips arc pale and 
still, 

3Iy father does not feel mj’- arm, he has no pulse 
nor will , 

The slup is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done. 

From fearful tnp the victor ship comes m with 
object won , 

Exult, O shoras I and nng, 0 bells ' 

But I, with mournful tread. 

Walk the deck my Captain lies. 

Fallen cold and dead 

Wall Whitman 


THE PLOUGH 

Above jon sombre swell of land 
Tliou sce’st the dawn’s grave orange hue, 

Vi ilh one pale streak like j cllow sand, 

And over that a vein of blue 

Tlie air is cold abov e the woods , 

All silent IS the earth and sky, 

Except with lus owTi lonelj moods. 

The blackbird holds a colloquj' 

Over the broad hill creeps a beam. 

Like hope that gilds a good man’s brow , 
And now ascends the nostnl-strcam 
Of stalwart horses come to plough. 

Ye ngid Plouglimen, bear m mind. 

Your labour is for future hours 
Advance — spare not — ^nor look behmd — 
Plough deep and straight with all jour 
pow ers 1 

Richard Henry Horne 
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DREAM-PEDLARY 


If there were dreams to sell. 

What would you buy ? 

Some cost a passing bell , 

Some a light sigh, 

That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down 

If there were dreams to sell, 

Merry and sad to tell, 

And the oner rung the bell, 

What would you buy ? 

A cottage lone and still, 

Whth bowers nigh. 

Shadowy, my ivoes to still. 

Until I die 

Such pearl from Life’s fresh ciown 
Fain would I shake me doivn 
Were dreams to have at wall, 

This would best heal my ill, 

This would I buy 

Thomas Love'll Beddoes 


A HYMN IN PRAISE OF NEPTUNE 

Of Neptune’s empire let us sing. 

At whose command the waves obey , 
To whom the rivers tnbute pay, 

Down the high mountains sliding ' 

To whom the scaly nation yields 
Homage for the ci^^stal fields 
Wherein they dwell 
And every sea-god pays a gem 
Yearly out of his wat’ry cell 
To deck great Neptune’s diadem 

The Tntons dancing in a nng 
Before his palace gates do make 
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The viatcr with their echoes qinkc. 

Like the great thunder sounding 
The sea-nymplis chant their acecnls shnll, 
And the sirens, taught to kill 
With tlieir snect ^ 0 ICC, 

Make e\ ’rj echoing rock rcplj' 

Unto their gentle murmunng noise 
The praise of Neptune’s emperj 

Thomas Campion 


ABOU BEN ADEEM 

Abou Ben \dhem (may his tnbe increase) 

\woke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw mthin the moonlignt m Ins room. 

Making it nch, and like a lily in bloom. 

An angel wnting in a book of gold — 

Exceedmg peace had made Ben Adhcm bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“ WTiat wntest thou ? ” — ^Thc \asion raised its 
liead. 

And 111111 a look made of all sn eet accord, 
Ansner’d, “The names of tliose iiho love the 
Lord” 

” And IS mine one ? ” said Abou “ Nay, not so,” 
Rcjilied the Angel Abou spoke more loiv, 

But chcerly still , and said, ” I pray thee then, 
W’nte me as one who loves his fellow men ” 

Tlic Angel wrote and v'anished The next night 
It came again inth a great wakening hght. 

And show’d the names whom love of God had 
bless’d. 

And lo 1 Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 

Leigh Hunt 
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PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU 

PiBUOCH of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew. 
Summon Clan Conuil 
Come away, come away. 

Hark to the summons ! 

Come in your war array. 

Gentles and commons 

Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky , 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 
Come everj' steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one 

Leave untended the herd. 

The flock wathout shelter , 
Leave the corpse uninterr’d. 

The bnde at the altar , 

Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges , 

Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes 

Come as the ivinds come, when 
Forests are rended, 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded 
Faster come, faster come. 

Faster and faster, 

Cluef, vassal, page and groom. 
Tenant and master 

Fast they come, fast they come , 
See how they gather 1 
Wide waves the eagle plume. 
Blended mth heather 
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CaNt ^o!)rt)1naK draw xourbhd^, 
r<>r\.n''ti, « •*a}i man ''tt i 
I’lhaa !> of Ponad P*m, 

Km 11 forth, on t g.r U ^Urr Scott 


SONG or 'niK SI A 

A wn 'la^-t mid a f*owin'« Ma, 

A umil tlut follows fisi. 

And filK t! a wlutr and nsslliri" sail, 

\ri(l Ivnd' the }m 11 mt nia'-l , 

And hituh the f'dhnt niiisl, nij fwjs, 

\\ hd< , Id c th< ( luh fn f , 

As IS 1 hr (ax>d slap tilts and Icatsc^ 

Old 1 njiland on tla hr 

0 for n soft and “i ntir snnd ! 

1 h( inl n f nr ont < rs , 

IJul psr to UK the snorinK hreer^ 

And while wnses la iMin: hiph 
And whitt w ist-s hi sMiig hijih, tns lads, 
Ihr ^aititl ship tirht and fnr, — 

The storld of w.ittr. i our lioine, 

And riurrs nun an. sst 

There s ttnipest in son honied moon. 

And hfrlitnim; m son cloud , 

And hark the music, mnnntrs! 

The wand is pipini; loud , 

The wind is pipni" loud, ms lx»>s, 

The li"htning Hashing free — 

While the holloss o ik our iwlricc is, 

Our hentaf'c the sea 

Allan Cunningham 
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THE SCARECROW 

Ai 1- winter through I bow my head 
Beneath the dnMng ram , 

The North wind powders me with snow 
And bloivs me black again , 

At midnight under a maze of stars 
I flame with glittenng nme. 

And stand, above the stubble, stiff 
As mail at mormng-prime 
But w hen that child, called Spring, and all 
His host of children, come. 

Scattering their buds and dew upon 
These acres of my home. 

Some rapture m mj”^ rags awakes , 

I lift void eyes and scan 
The skies for crows, those ravening foes 
Of mj”^ strange master, l^Ian 
I watch him striding lanlc behind 
His claslung team, and know 
Soon will the wheat swish bod}' high 
Where once lay sterile snow , 

Soon shall I gaze across a sea 
Of sun-begotten grain, 

Which my unflinching watch hath sealed 
For harvest once again 

Waller do la Mare 
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Tnna^mniy road 


IS jjivkI to l)tf out on the ro''{l. ’in<! one 
! no not v In'T, 

thnni^h m'-n<]ott nnii one tvorms not 

%sh’lhcr nor -ftliv , 

Tnruiii'h the f,rt\ li{;Iit drift of tin cin^t, m the 
K'tn cool ni 1» of t)i<' nr, 

f (idcr the fhinj' viliite clouds nnd the bru-ul blue 
lift of tin f I } , 

And to Inll at tin cliiltinnf' bnvjtc, jn th'' toll 
pntn fern nt the bnnk 

^\J^n the Jnnlxl! {irons nnd tlie tiorsc, nnd the 
fov(do\cs purf'le nnd vhite , 

^\h(!■^ tilt ‘li\ evtd dtJioilt detr troop down to 
the jiotih to dnnk 

D In n tin st'^rv arc inello'ft luid larje: at the eotnini; 
on of tilt nifilit 

0, to ficl th( ts \rrnth of the nin, nnd the hointI> 
•^mell of tilt earth. 

Is a tune for the hlood to jijt to, n jo\ past power 
of non Is , 

And the blessed preen coniclj meadows seem all 
a npplc v,ilh mirth 

At Uu hit of the slnftinp ftcl nnd tlic clear mid 
tr> of the birds 

Jrd,n Ma^Jirlil 
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A CINQUE PORT 

Below the down the stranded town 
What may betide forlornly waits, 

With memones of smoky skies. 

When Gallic navies crossed the straits , 
When waves with fire and blood grew bright. 
And cannon thundered through the night 

With swinging stnde the rhytlimic tide 
Bore to the harbour barque and sloop , 
Across the bar the slup of war, 

In castled stem and lanterned poop. 

Came up with conquests on her lee. 

The stately mistress of the sea 

Where argosies have wooed the breeze, 

The simple sheep are feeding now , 

And near and far across the bar 

The ploughman whistles at the plough , 
Where once the long waves washed the shore, 
Larks from their lowly lodgings soar 

Below the down the stranded town 
Hears far away the rollers beat , 

About the wall the seabirds call , 

The salt wand murmurs tlirough the street , 
Forlorn the sea’s forsaken bnde 
Awaits the end that shall betide 

John Davidson 
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Tiir LO'is or Tin: RmicrvurAn 

Right <tn our (hnk tlu onm'.oti suit ««if ilown, 
I} t (Iff j> h*- \ ni)lr4 t round in d'Tk 
Whcn.ldf Ih' nildf-Jin'} fm'i' ^0I1K. mjilurtd town, 
A cr> of worn' n ro^c 

llif' ’-tout '.lup BirUnlit ul H\ Innl pntl fifit, 
Caiijjlit without hojK iijKiii n hiihhn rtiok , 

Her linilv is tJinlkd ns wlitn Ihrouidi tJicm 

j 

Ihe ♦pint of til it ‘•hoik 

\ml rver, lit e h rr oowfinK who Itnte their rant s 
In (lnn< r s hour Ik f»>rc Hit ni h of ttccl. 
Drifted iw u, (iisord rh, thr plniiks 
I'nim umUrn'itli !i r ! id 


Confu'-ion sjirinel, for Ihonoh the coatl 
nenr 

SInrks hottnd tluik alnn:' timl wjutc f;ea- 
hniik 

Tin holts toiild lifild’ — not ull“'ind it a\<\s clcnr 
She was diont to Mnk 

"Out with Ihofe hosts, and Id ns haste nwaj,” 
Cruel out, “ire set eon sci the birkdesours” 
The man thus dsiuounng a ns, 1 scarce need say, 
Xei otlicer of ours 

tVe knew our chit\ heller than to care 

For such loose babblers, nnd made no reph , 

Till our good colonel gase the word, nnd there 
Fonned us in line to die 

There rose no murmur from the ranks, no thought, 
Bj shameful slruiglh, imhonourcd life to seek. 
Out post to quit we were not tramed, nor taught 
To trample down the weak 
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So we mnde women wjtli Ihcir children go, 

The oars ply back ogam, and > et again , 

"Whilst, inch by inch, tiie drowning ship sank low, 
Still, under steadfast men 

\Miat folloivs, w'hy recall’ — ^Thc brave who died, 
Died without flinching in the bloody surf , 

They sleep ns well bencatli that purjilc tide 
As others under turf 

Tliey sleep ns well 1 and, roused from their wild 
grave, 

lit irnig Iheir w’ounds like stars, shall nse again, 
Jomt-lieirs with Cluisl, because they bled to s.ive 
His weak ones, not in vain 


If that day’s work no clasp or medal mi’-k , 

If each proud heart no cross of bronre may p’^css, 
Nor cannon thunder loud from Tow cr and Park, 
Tins feel we none Ibc Icsiy — 


That those v\hom God's high grace there saveel from 
ill. 

Those also, left IIis martvrs m the bay, 

Though not by siege, though not m battle, still 
Full well had cnnicd their pay 

Sir Francis Hastings J)jyh 


P-VTRIOTISM 

UrnvTiTES there the man willi soul so dead, 
ho never to liinisrlf hath said, 

“ This IS my own, my native land ’ ” 

^Miose heart hath ne’er within Inm buni’d 
As home his footstei>s he hath turn d 
I'rom wandcniig on a foreign strand ? 
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If su<5i tlif'rt' l.nntlK. j;o nnr5 
Tor Iiirn no r>pttin- s\h 1 ! , 

H(f!i tinmen hts titl", lii> nmnf, 

Boun(H''‘'is Im ilth n. 'iuih cm tl mn , 
Dc<ip!t(‘ tlson' till* T j>ov ( r iukI If 
Ilir wnleli, (onccnlrtiJ nil in Mif, 

Lume. “'ll >11 forli it fair n no«n 
j\ml, ilmilih thin ’ '•lull po cIoxmi 
'J o IJic \i!' ihi t from whuicc he *-j'nin" 

Uin ept, unhonoiirtl ind nn line 

,Str il nl'fr Sen’! 


irOW .SUJ.P Till, HHWh 

Ho» skep the hin%t, «ho sinl to rt":! 

IB nil Uu ir c<)mitr\ 's mi 1h<. Iilist ' 

IMkii Spriii", Mitli df'u-v iitu'irs told, 
lletiini'i to (let Iv thur IrilloM d iiitmlil, 

Sli< tin re sli ill dri'.’i n sMtett r vckI 
llicn I mite’*; fic.1 lin\c tier trod 

JIj fnir\ h mds tin ir kn< 11 is nine • 

IB forms tinste,! their dirpo is sune 
'J lie re Honour conus, n pilenni 
To hies the Itirf that Mnips their rhj 
And I mdoin shall nMiiilc itpiir 
To dwell, a Mte])ing Iiennit, there * 

11 illirm CoU.nf 


YOU ASK ,MIS, Min’, TirO’ ILL \T l!,\SL 

You ask nit, why, tho’ ill at ca&c, 

\\ it lull this rc|iinu I tuhsul, 

Y'hosc sjunts ItiUcr m the mist. 

And languish for the purple seas 

It IS the hnd tint freemen till, 

'riint sober suited Freedom cliosc, 

Tilt laud, Mhtre girt with friends or foes 
A man maj speak the thing he will , 
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A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renonn, 

here Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent , 

■\Vlicrc faction seldom gathers head. 

But by degrees to fullness wTOught, 

The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and spice to work and spread 

Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
tVhen single thought is cml enmc. 

And mdmdual freedom mule , 

Tho' Power should make from land to land 
Ihc name of Bntain Ireblv great — 

Tiio ev erv eh innel of the State 
Should fill and choke w ith golden sand — 

Yet wait me from the harbonr-rnoutli, 

Wid wand ' I seek a wanner skj, 

And I will SIC \>efoTC I die 
The palms and temples of the South 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 


EN'GL V\n, MY E\GL.VND 

TV HAT hav e I done for v on, 

Lriglnnd, mv England ^ 

TV hat IS tJicrc I would not do, 

England, mv own ’ 

TV ith vour glonous eves austere. 

As the Lortl v.crc walking near, 

TV hispenng Icrnblc thing-, and dear 
V.S the Song on 5 our bugles blown, 

1 England — 

Hound the world on v our bugles blown ! 

TV hen.' "iha]! the w.atclifii] Sun, 

England, mj England, 



Mnlcli the master «orh \ou’\c done, 

England, mj o^.n ’ 

W hen shall he rejoice agon 
Such a breed of mighU men 
As come fon\artl, one to ten, 

To the Song on jour bugles blown, 
l^nglnnd — 

Down the years on jour bugles blown ? 

Ever the faith endures, 

England, my England — 

“ Take and break us we arc j ours, 

England, mj* own ' 

Life IS good, and jov runs high 
Between English earth and skj’ 

Death is dentil , but we shall die 
To the Song on j our bugles blowTi, 
England — " 

To the stars in jour bugles blown ! ” 

Thej call s ou proud and hard, 

England, my England 
You wsth worlds to watch and ward, 
England, mj' own ' 

You whose mailed hand keeps the kevs 
Of such teeming destinies, 

You could know nor dread nor case 
Were the Song on j'our bugles blowm, 
England, 

Round the Pit on jour bugles blown 1 

Mother of Ships w hose might, 

England, mj’’ England, 

Is ihe fierce old Sea’s delight, 

England, my own. 

Chosen daughter of the Lord, 
Spouse-in-Chief of the ancient sword, 
There’s the menace of the Word 
In the Song on your bugles blowai, 
England — 

Out of heaven on j our bugles blorvn ' 

IVtUiam Ernest Henley 
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Tin: scrrooL at w\n 

J nii’iiJ Ixforr’ H)'* bnn]v of firnUi 
In fiKu! ♦!'<]' lh'‘ nnn% I vv, 

I or Hn drrnsn th’* »*d!Ml th'-sr 

JiK) jMunfU j’Hrtil iii< tmnn”' ds} 

Ibil \Mtiiin ^ I osr thirf k ij 
Tk ’ fuku’^'t of n Itk ks wide 
\\m << r \ It'.fr h' hv<^ jis 
^ 1 wird fit In-sl «ith S;\» ni <. tide, 

Vfi k' ml b"\ond tin. ck' ri ni"ht 
'Ike in'innor of tke krld vm. Iiuw, 

And our <' • ift nnU with o’k dt li"kl 
J ik'> kmiin^' suailowx N'ortliH ml f'l 

Wo n"niti tho iimnor’al fruu*^. 

And (;nipi»!Ml v.itl» tki fkroi old fnemls, 

\n 1 tk'tnd li>e dtnd nodunf; nnmm, 

\iid < ini' tkr sooi' tint ticiir i juk , 

'Idi, Mil'll Ui'' k/ml, fuijilmr Ik'II 

'loifi til it till MiiTinn r iiij^hl m is lute, 

Wlitn iiiiij’ "I'll Mc Slid fimmlk 
Wt 'slid fnri 1 <11 In Hit old f,Mlo 

"Of iiAiirii unfun'ot, ’ I In v enrd 
" Coino joii ii^nin or tonic no nion*, 

\cro‘>s lilt world \ou I < f p tin pridi, 

Across Ikt. world wt ni irk th< stort " 

A’lr lUnry NahoU 
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^o^r^■TIIO^o^TS, from tiff, sr \ 

Xoni'V, noWv Cn)>c Samt lo tht Xo-th 

\ csl (litd av. , 

Sun' cl ran, one t-lorous IjIivkI red, reclinj’ into 
Cadi/ Jh\ . 

mui';h inid the hurnin" wnUr, full in fnee Trifidfrir 
h> , 

In t!ie dimincit North enst dist'inec <}a\ene<l 
Gibriltnr jjrind and frx} , 

“Hero ind lierc did Fn"hnd help me how ein 
I help I ni,'! md ’ ' — wi\, 
hoio turns nj> I, this e\tmn", turn loCoel fo praise 
nnd pmv, 

^\hlIe Tosc’s planet nscs jondcr, silent o\cr \frica 

Robert Rrertmog 


IIOArC-TIIOUGIITS. FROM ABRO VD 

I 

On, to be m En"hnd, 

Now lint Apnl’fe tlierc, 

/Vnd whocser wakes m Fnjjhnd 
Sees, some momiii';, unaware. 

That the lowest bougies and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the clin-trcc Ixilc are m tins leaf 
While the chafiiiich sings on the orchard Ixiiigh 
In England — ^now • 


n 

jf\nd after Apnl, when 'Mas follows, 

\.nd the wlutctliroat builds, nnd all the swallows 1 
Hark, where m> blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clo\ er 
Blossoms and dew drops — at the bent spraj ’s edge — 
Tliat’s the wise thrush , he sings each song twice 
o\er, 

I/est >ou should think he ncser could recapture 
Tlie iirst fine careless rapture 1 
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Atul tfto'jiph (I fi< Uh !oolv ^'ilh I'mr'. 

.\I! nil] !>" mv, «lirn not>nti'I( «ftt (^v n'n « 
Tnf IniUfmif -- Ui' httlf (hilflnn *. 

Tfir brr r th ku tikK },uiiilv mrlnn iluACr ! 


'iiu: i»,rm\L or sin toiin ^50onI: 

Ncn n dnui) '‘a' luanl nol n furam! note, 

\s hif t-tirr to til' ninfurt wx luirn'<l , 
a ‘nltla r diuli Ins fatx'M II •.liot 
OVr tlK ^'TiM kUirrt our Ii-'Hj ai' buried 

Wo burad bim darl.l\ at dond of iii' hi, 

'nu ‘Oil Aulh our Vixon'-t'i timnui,'. 

IK Da vtrii"plirur inotmlKarijK inut\ lipht, 

\n'l the huttni diinU buruiii>e 

No U'-rlck'; ryflin tuclo'ed In'" brenst, 

Nor 111 '"bitL nfir lu sbnuid \s(' Ihiund bi.n , 

Jlut la' Inv Id < n u irnor I d ini' bi*> n si, 

Wjth hm iiitirli.il doi! nruuud liini 

1 1 \ and *hort n Iho prvM rs \m v<ud, 
v,L ‘ijKjkt not n uortl of ‘•orroA , 

15ul Af st<juifa*.th pa/e <1 oil t bt f u*! ofthodfid, 
And wt bitttri> tlioiiidi! of Ua morrow 

We (!ioii"b(, ai wo hollow’d bis narrow bnl, 

Vnd vnuKitli’d down his narrow jullov, 

'Hint tin fot and tiu ‘traiipir would In ad otr liis 
h' nd. 

And wo far aw UN on lb< billow ! 

I ipbtK lbf>’ll 1 dk of tb< sfiinl lbnt\ gone, 

And o'er lus cold nsbrs npbrnd him, — 

Ihit lilllc he’ll rtek, if Ihcj ht him sin p on 
In lilt gnut wlicrt a Union bis laid him 

Uul half of ourliea\.\ task was done 
AMiai Ibc clock struck the hour for rclirinp, 
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And we heard the distant and random gun 
ITiat the foe was sullenly firmg 

Slonly and sadly we laid him down 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory , 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — • 
But we left him alone vnth his glory ' 

Charles Wolfe 


THE OCEAN 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Oeean — ^roll ' 
Ten thousand fleets sweep ov’er thee in vam , 
Man marks the earth with rum — ^his control 
Stops with the shore , upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
li^Ticn, for a moment, Uke a drop of ram, 

He sinks into thy deptlis with bubblmg groan, 
'S\ithout a grave, unluielld, uncofiin’d, and un- 
luiown 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — ^thy fields 
Are not a spoil for lum, — ^thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee , the vile strength he 
wields 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise. 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 

And send’st lum, shivenng in thy playful spray. 
And howlmg, to his Gods, where haply hes 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 

And dashest him again to earth — ^there let hun lay 


Thou glonous mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests in all tune. 

Calm or eonvulsed — m breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icmg the pole, or m the tomd ehme 
Dark-heavmg , — boundless, endless, and sub- 
lime — 
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The image of Eternity — ^the throne 
Of the Invisible , even from out thy shme 
The monsters of the deep are made , each zone 
Obeys thee , thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, 
alone 

Geoige Gordon, Lord Byron 


THE RAINBOW 

My heart leaps up nhen I behold 
A rainbow in the sky 
So was it when my hfe began , 

So IS it now I am a man , 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 

The Child is father of the Man , 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety 

Wilhatn Wordsworth 


TO AILSA ROCK 

Heariccn, thou craggy ocean pyramid ' 

Give answer fay thy voice, the sea-fowls’ 
screams ! 

"When were thy shoulders mantled m huge 
streams ’ 

lATien, from the sun, was thy broad forehead hid ? 
How long is’t since the mighty Powder bid 
Thee heave to airy sleep from fathom dreams ? 
Sleep in the lap of thunder or sunbeams, 

Or when grey clouds are thy cold coverlid 
Thou answer’s! not , for thou art dead asleep , 
Thy hfe is but two dead eternities — 

The last m air, the former m the deep , 

First with the whales, last ivith the eagle-skies — 
Drowned wast thou till an earthquake made thee 
steep. 

Another cannot wake thy giant size ' 

John Keats 



A ^VINTRY PICTUEE 

Now where the bare sky spans the landscape bare, 
Up long brorni fallons creeps the slow brown team, 
Scattenng the seed-com that must sleep and dream 
Till Spnng’s carillon anakened there 
Ruffling the tangles of his thicket hair. 

The stnphng yokel steadies non the beam. 

Now stndes erect mth cheeks that glow and gleam, 
And wlustles shren dly to the spacious air 
Lured onward to the distance dim and blear. 

The road cranls neary of the traaelled miles 
Tlie kme stand con enng in unmowng ffles , 

The slireivmouse rustles through the bracken sere , 
And, in the sculptured woodland’s leafless aisles. 
The robin chants the \ espers of the year 

Alfred Austin 


. AUTUMN 

The warm sun is faihng, the bleak wind is waihng, 
Tlie bare boughs are siglung, the pale flowers are 
djang, 

And the year 

On the earth her death-bed, in a shroud of leases 
dead, 

Is lying 

Come, months, come an ay. 

From November to May, 

In your saddest array , 

Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year. 

And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre 

The dull ram is faihng, the mpped norm is 
cranhng. 

The nvers are swelling, the thunder is knelhng 
For the year , 

The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each 
gone 

To his dn eUing 
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Come, months, come away , 

Put on white, black, and grey , 

Let your light sisters play — 

Ye, follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year. 

And make her grave green mth tear on tear 

Percij Bysshe Shelley 


EGYPT’S mCHT IS TUMBLED DOWN 

Egypt’s might is tumbled doivn 
Doivn a doivn the deeps of thought , 
Greece is fallen and Troy town, 

Glonous Rome hath lost her crown, 
Venice’ pnde is nought 

But the dreams their children dreamed 
Fleeting, unsubstantial, vam, 

Shadowy as the shadows seemed, 

Airy nothing, as they deemed, 

These remain 

Mary Coleridge 


THE BUGLE SONG 

The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story 
The long hght shakes across the lakes, 

And the ivild cataract leaps m glory, 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
Blow, bugle , answer, echoes, dying, djnng, dying 

O hark, 0 hear • how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ' 

O sweet and far from chff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ' 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying 
Blow, bugle , answer, echoes, dymg, dymg, dymg 
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0 Io\ e, they die in j'on ncli sky, 

ITiey faint on lull or field or rn cr 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow for ever and for ever 
Blow, bugle, blow, set tbe wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, djnng, dymg, d 3 nng 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 


A VISIT FROM THE SEA 

Far from the loud sea beaches 
Where he goes fislung and crying. 

Here in the inland garden 
MTiy IS the sea-gull flying ’ 

Here are no fish to dii e for , 

Here is the com and lea , 

Here are tbe green trees rusthng. 

Hie an aj home to sea 1 

Fresh is the nver water 
And qmet among the rushes , 

This IS no home for the sea-gull, 

But for the rooks and thrushes 

Pity the bird that has wandered ! 

Pity the sailor ashore ' 

Hurry him home to the ocean. 

Let him come here no more ’ 

High on the sea-cliff ledges 

The Tvhite gulls are trooping and crjong ; 

Here among rooks and roses 
IVliy is the seagull fl 3 nng ’ 

Robert Louts Stevenson 
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THE OLD SHIPS 

I n vvE seen old ships sail hke sw ans asleep 
Bejond the anllage which men still call Tjrc, 

With leaden age o’ercargoed, dipping deep 
For Famagusta and the hidden sun 
That nngs black Cj^inis mth a lake of fire , 

And all those ships were certainly so old — 

Who knows how oft with squat and noisy gun 
Questing brown slaves or S3 nan oranges, 

The pirate Genoese 
Hell-raked them till they rolled 
Blood, water, fnnt and corpses up the hold 
But now through fncndl}*- seas they softl3f nin, 
Painted the nud-sea blue or shore-sea green. 

Still pittcmed with the vine and grapes in gold 

But I hav e seen 

Pointing her shapcl}^ shadoirs from the dawn 
And image tumbled on a rose sw opt ba}’’ 

A d-ovisy ship of some 3 ct older da3’’ , 

And, w ondcr's breath indrawn. 

Thought I — who knows ’ who knows ? — but m that 
same 

(Fished up bc3mnd Acaea, latched up new 
— Stem painted bnghtcr blue — ) 

That talkative, b<ild-hcadcd seaman came 
(Twelv'c patient comrades sweating at the oar) 
From Tro3 s doom-crimson shore, 

\nd with great hes about his wooden horse 
Set the crew laughing, and forgot Jus course 

It was so old a ship — who knows, v\ho knows ’ 

— And 3etso licauLifu!, I watched in vain 
To sec the mast burst open v\ith a rose. 

And the whole deck put on its leaves again 

James Elroy rialcr 
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jnDNIGHT 


Midnight was come, when every vital thing 
"With sweet sound sleep their veary hrahs did 
rest, 

The beasts were still, the little birds that sing 
Now siveetly slept, beside their mother’s breast, 
Tlie old and all were shrouded in their nest 
The -waters calm, the cruel seas did cease. 
The woods, and fields, and all thmgs held 
their peace 

The golden stars were w lurled amid their raee, 
And on the earth did laugh -with twankling hght, 
T^Tien each thing, nestled m his resting-place, 
Forgat day’s pain wath pleasure of the night 
The hare had not the greedy hounds m sight, 
The fearful deer of death stood not in doubt. 
The partridge dreamed not of the faleon’s 
foot 

Tlie ugly bear now mmded not the stake, 

Nor how cruel mastives do lum tear , 

The stag lay still unroused from the brake , 

The foamy boar feared not the hunter’s spear 
All things were still, in desert, bush, and brere ^ 
With quiet heart, now from their travails ceased, 
Soundly they slept in midst of all their rest 
Thomas Saclmlle, Lord BucKlmrsl 


UNCONQUERED 

Out of the night that covers me. 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul 

In the feu clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cned aloud 


^Bnar, mldwood 
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Under the hludjreomngs of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbo^'.’d. 

Besond tins jilncc of nTath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And j et the menace of the years 
Finds, and sliall find, me unafraid 

It matters not hon strait the gate, 
lion charged nitli pimislimcnls the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate 
I am the cajitam of my soul 

JVtUwtn Ernest Henley 


THE TWO lUVERS 

0 Rt\TU of Yesterday, nith current smft 
Tlirough cliasms descending, and soon lost to 
sight, 

I do not care to follow m thy flight 
Tlie faded leases, that on thy bosom dnft ! 

0 liner of To-morrow, I uplift 

Mine eyes, and thee I follow, ns the night 
Wanes into morning, and the dawning light 
Broadens, and all the shadows fade and shift ! 

1 follow, follow, where thy ssaters nm 
Through unfrequented, unfamiliar fields. 
Fragrant with flowers and musicid with song , 
Still follow, follow , sure to meet the sun, 

And confident, that what the future yields 
Will be the right, unless myself be wrong 

Henry Wadsiiorth Longfellow 
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SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT 
AVAELETH 


Say not the struggle naught availetli, 

Tlie labour and the wounds are vain. 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remam 

If hopes vere dupes, fears may be bars , 

It may be, in yon smoke conceal’d, 

Y’our comrades chase e’en now the fliers. 

And, but for you, possess the field 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no pamful mch to gam. 

Far back, through creeks and mlets making. 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main 

And not by eastern windows only, 

Uflien daj hght comes, comes in the hght , 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly I 
But westward, look, the land is bnght ' 

Arthur Hugh Clough 


SILENCE 

There is a silence where hath been no sound. 
There is a silence where no sound may be, 

In the cold grave — ^under the deep, deep sea, 

Or m wide desert where no hfe is found, 

\Miich hath been mute, and still must sleep profound , 
No ^ oice is hush’d — no life treads silently. 

But clouds and cloudj' shadows winder free, 
That nei er spoke, oi er the idle ground 
But in green nuns, in the desolate walls 
Of antique palaces where Man hath been, 
Though the dun fox or wild hyaena calls. 

And owls, that flit contmually between, 

Slmek to the echo, and the low winds moan — 
There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone 

Thomas Hood 
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INTEGER VITAE 


The man of life upnght, 

Vliose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 

Or thought of \ amt}’’ , 

Tlie man ivhose silent da3^s 
In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude, 

Nor sorrow diseontent , 

That man needs neither to^'ers 
Nor armour for defence, 

Nor secret \ aults to fly 
From thunder’s violence 

He only can behold 
With unaffnghted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the sines 

Thus, scorrung all the cares 
Tliat fate or fortune bnngs. 

He makes the heaven Ins book. 

His wisdom heavenly tlungs , 

Good thoughts his only fncnds. 

His wealth a well-spent age. 

The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage 

Thomas Caa^oion 
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CANADIAN BOAT SONG 

Listen to me, as ivhen ye heard our father 
Sing long ago the song of other shores — 

Listen to me, and then m chorus gather 
All your deep i oices as ye pull your oars * 

Fan these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand. 
But we are exiles from our fathers' land 

From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the ■waste of seas — 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And -we in dreams behold the Hebndes 
Fan these broad meads — these hoary woods aie grand, 
But we are exiles from our fathers' land 

We ne’er shall tread the fanc 3 ’^-hauntcd vaUey, 
■Where ’t-ween the dark lulls creeps the small clear 
stream. 

In arms around the patnarch banner rally, 

Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam 
Fan these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand, 
But w'e are exiles from our fathers' land 

A'S’hen the bold kindred, in the time long-\anish d, 
Conquer’d the soil and fortified the keep. 

No seer foretold the children ivould be banish’d. 
That a degenerate lord might boast his sheep 
these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand, 
But we „^dcsfr(mi our fathers' land 

Come foreign rage — ^let Discord burst in slaughter 1 
O then for clansmen true, and stem claymore — 
The hearts that -would have given their blood hke 
•water 

Beat heavuly beyond the Atlantic roar 
Fan these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand. 
But we are exiles from our fathers' land 

Anon 
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COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 

Earth has not anj^thing to show more fair 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty 
This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning , silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples he 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky , 

All bright and ghttenng m the smokeless air 
Never did smi more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill , 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ' 

The nver glideth at his own sweet will , 

Dear God ' the very houses seem asleep , 

And all that mighty heart is lying still 

Wtlham Wordsworth 


TO THE LORD GENERAL CROUDVELL 

CRomvELL, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude. 

Guided by faith and matcliless fortitude. 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed. 
And on the neck of croivnM Fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and His work pursued , 
While Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud. 

And Worcester’s laureat wreath Yet much 
remains 

To conquer still , Peace hath her nctories 
No less renoivned than War , new foes anse. 
Threatening to bind our souls wnth secular chains 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hirehng wolves, wdiose gospel is their maw 

John Milton 
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THE ORDER OF VALOUR 
(IS'O) 

Till <? siith the Qumi ! “ For lum who gave 
Ills blood ns water m the fight, — 

So he from Russian vvrong miglil save 
Mv crowai, my jx-oplc and mj right, — 

I/-t there bt made n cross of bronre 
And grav c thereon my queenh' crest, 
ntc \ UjOUR on its haughty scroll 
\nd hang it on liis breast ” 

Tlius saith the Land ! “ ITc who shall bear 
Victona s cross uj»n lus bre ist. 

In tohen tliat he did not fc ir 
To die — had need Ivecn — for licr rest , 

For the dear sake of lu r wlio gives, 

And the high deeds of him who wears. 
Shall, high or low, nil honour have 
From all, through all his v cars ” 

•Sir Ld-im Arnold 


YOUNG AND OLD 

lYirrs all the world is young, lad. 

And all the trees arc green , 

And c\ cry goose a sv\ m, 1 id, 

\nd every' lass a queen , 

Tlien hey for lioot and horse, lad, 

^Vnd round the w oriel away , 

Young blood must hav c its course, lad, 

And every' dog his day 

Wlicn all the world is old, lad. 

And all the trees arc brown , 

And all the sport is stale, lad. 

And all the wheels run down , 

Creep home, and take y'our place there. 

The spent and maimed among , 

God grant v ou find one face there 
Y^ou loved when all was young 
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A SIAN’S A SIAN FOR A’ TILiT 

Is tlicre for honest poverty 
That hangs his licad, and a’ tliat ? 

The coward-shve, ssc pass him bj% 

Wc dare lx: poor for a’ that 
For a’ that, and a’ that. 

Our toils obscure, and a’ that , 

Tlie rank is but the guinea-stamp. 

The man’s the govd for a’ that 

■\Vliat though on hamcly fare s\c dine, 

Wear hodden grey, and a’ that, 

Gic fools their silks, and knascs their \\inc , 
A man’s a man for a’ that 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show, and a’ that, 

The honest man, though ne’er sac poor, 

Is king o’ men for a’ that 

A lung can mak’ a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that , 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 

Glide faith he mauna fa’ that 1 
For a’ that, and a’ that. 

Their dignities, and a’ that. 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ woitli. 

Are higher rank than a’ that 

Then let us pray that come it may. 

As come it will, for a’ that, 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ lint, 

For a’ that, and a’ tliat. 

It’s comm’ j'ct for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 

Shall brotheis be for a’ that 

Robert Burns 
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MINE ^XD THINE 

T ^^0 vortls nlxjut tlic ^orlcl see, 

And nought Inil JIiiic and Tliint lliej 1>c 
Ah ! miahl •v\c dn\c them forth and ^Mde 
With ns should rest and pc ice abide , 

All free, nought oimcd of goods and gear, 
By men and iiomen though it Mere 
Common to all all nheat and nine 
0\ cr the seas nnd up the Rhine 
No manslajer then the i\idc Morld o’er 
hen Mine and Thine an. knomi no more 
Yea, God, Mell coimsclhd for our health, 
Gaic all tlus fleeting e irthlv Mcalth 
A eommon hentage to all, 

Tint men might feed them thereMillml, 

And clothe their limbs and shoe their feet 
\nd Ine a simple life and siseet 
But non so rageth greediness 
lint each dcsireth nothing less 
Tlian all the norld and all his omi , 

And all for him nnd him alone 

JI iWiam Morns 


TO NVTURE 

It may indeed be phantasj' nhen I 
Essay to dmn from all created things 
Deep, heartfelt, innard joy that closelj clings , 
And trace m leaves nnd lloners that round me he 
Lessons of lov e and earnest piety 
So let it be , and if the nide world nngs 
In mock of this belief, to me it brings 
Nor fear, nor gnef, nor \ am perplexity 
So will I biuld my altar in the fields, 

And the blue sky mj fretted dome shall be. 

And the sweet fragrance that the wild flower 3 a elds 
Shall be the incense I wall 3 aeld to Thee, 

Thee onlj' God ! and Tliou shalt not despise 
Even me, the pnest of this jxior sacnficc 

Sarnuel Taylor Coleridge 
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07A’M‘\KDI iS 


I MFT 0 tra\c1!er from an anficiiic land 

Who saul 'JH'o Mist and trimkltss Icps of stone 

Stand m the desert Near them, on tlic sand, 

Half sunk, a shatter’d \nsipe lies, nhosc froiin, 
And svnnkicd hn, and snetr of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor mcJI those pa-ssions read 
Which >ct sun n t, stamp d on these Itfi less thinjr: 
Tlie hand that mock’d them and the heart that fed , 
And on the pedestal these nords apjicar 
“ My name is 0/>inandias, Km" of kings 
Look on my norLs, \c Might}, and despair ' ” 
Notlung Ix'side remains llound the dee ty 
Of that colossal i\Tcek, Ixnindlass and hare 
Tlie lone and Icscl sands stretch far aaa} 

I’trcy /fysdic Shelley 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REFUBLIC 

JtfSL e}cs base seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord 

lie IS trampling out the Miitngc a litre the grapes 
of yyrath are stored , 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of ILs terrible 
syyaft syyord , 

His truth IS inarching on 

I Imc seen Him m the nnlth fires of a hundred 
circling (Minjis , 

They base budded Him an alleir m the cicnmg 
dews and damps , 

I con read his righteous sentence by the dim and 
flanng lamps , 

His day is marching on 

I have read a fiery gospel, writ m burnished rows 
of steel 

“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my 
grace shall deal , 
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Let the ITcro, Ixim of woman, cni<;h the •serpent 
with his lied, 

Suite Gotl IS innrdiing on ” 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that sliall never 
call retreat , 

He IS sifting out the hearts of men before His 
JiidRment-scal , 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him * be jubilant, 
my feet ! 

Our God IS marching on 

In the beauty of the lilies CTinst was born aeross 
the sea. 

With n glorj m IIis bosom that transhgurcs jou 
and me , 

As He died to make men hoK , let us die to make 
men free, 

IVhile God is m irchinj; on 

Juha Ward Horse 


BEVT! BEkTl DRUMS! 

Br\T* beat! drums' — ^blow ! bugles! blow 1 
Through the wandows — through doors — ^burst like 
a ruthless force. 

Into the solemn church, and scatter the congre- 
gation. 

Into the school where the scholar is studying , 
Lease not the bridegroom quiet — no happiness 
must he have now with his bnde, 

Nor the peaceful farmer any peace, ploughing his 
field or gathenng his gram. 

So fierce jou whirr and pound, jou drums — ^so 
slmll j ou bugles blow 

Beat ' beat I drums 1 — ^blow ' bugles ' blow 1 
0\ er the traffic of cibcs — os er the" rumble of wheels 
m the streets . 
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Tciich IIS to nilc oursphcs nlway, 

Controlletl nnd tlcnnh' niglit nnd daj , 

That MC ma^ hnnp, if need arise. 

No maimed or sxorthkss sacnficc 

Teach us to look, in nil our ends, 

On Thee for jud"c, nnd not our fnends , 
Hint VC, vith Thee, ma> s\alk iincowcd 
IN fear or fn\our of the crowd 

Teach us the Strenglli th it cannot seek. 

By deed or thought to hurt the w cak , 

That, under Thee, we mas possess 
Man’s strength to comfort m in’s distress 

Teach us Delight m simple things. 

And Mirth that h is no bitter sjnangs 
Forgia cness free of t\al done. 

And Lo\c to all men ’ncath the sun ! 

I«and of our Birth, our faith, our pride. 

For whose dear sake our fathers died, 

0 Motherland, we pledge to thee, 

Head, heart and hand through the jears 
to be 1 

Rudyard Ktpling 
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THE END OF DVYS 


Evxn such IS lime, IhnL tiUc-s in trust 
Our j ouUi, our jo\ s, our ill t Ins c, 

Ami pujs us but svilh cnrlh and dust , 

Y ho m the dark and sik nt gm\ c, 

Wicn sve has c svandcr d all our ssaj s, 

Shuts uj) the storj of our daj s , 

Hut from this earth, this grasc, this dust, 
Ms God shall raise me up, I tnist ! 

Sir n alter Jlaletgh 
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Secret ]oys and secret smiles. 

Little pretty mfant Miles 

As thy softest limbs I feel. 

Smiles as of the morning steal 
O’er thy cheek, and o’er thy breast, 

YThere thy httle heart doth rest 

0 the cunning mles that creep 
In thy little heart asleep ' 

IVhen thy little heart doth wake. 

Then the dreadful night shah break 

Wilham Blakt 


THE LAND OF DBEAMS 

Awake, awake, my httle Boy i 

Thou wast thy Mother’s onlj' joy 

IVhy dost thou weep m thy gentle sleep ? 

Auake I thy Father does thee keep 

“ 0, -what land is the Land of Dreams ’ 

AATiat are its mountams, and what are its streams ? 

0 Father ' I saw my Alother there. 

Among the hlies by waters fair 

“ Among the Iambs clothed in wlnte. 

She walked with her Thomas in sweet dehght 

1 wept for joy, like a dove I mourn , 

0 • when shall I again return ’ ” 

Dear Child, I also by pleasant streams 

Have wandered all mght in the Land of Dreams, 

But tho’ calm and warm the waters wide, 

1 could not get to the other side 

“ Father, O Father ’ what do we here. 

In this Land of unbehef and fear ’ 

The Land of Dreams is better far 
Above the light of the Mommg Star ” 

TFilliam Blake 
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AN AWAICENING SONG 


Sister, awake ! close not your eyes ! 

The day her hght discloses, 

And the bright morning doth arise 
Out of her bed of roses 

See, the clear sun, the world’s bright eye, 
In at our ivindow peeping 
Lo * how he blusheth to espy 
Us idle wenches sleeping 

Therefore, awake l make haste, I say, 
And let us, without sta3nng. 

All in our gowns of green so gay 
Into the park a-maying 

Anon 


THE klAKER OF CRADLES 

He makes little cradles of fine lacquered wood. 
He paints them ivith dragons and stars and birds, 
Tliey are carven and coloured and lined with silk. 
And he weaves a charm for them to woven words 
{“ ^Vhere shall I rest your little tired head ? 

Son of my heart, he still ” she said ) 

He makes httle cradles of beaten bronze , 

As light as a leaf is the fretted screen , 

The pillow IS scented with jasmine flow'ers. 

The silken blanket is fit for a queen 

(“ TOiere shall I rest your httle tired head ? 

Son of my heart, he still ” she said ) 

He makes httle cradles of silver and gold. 
Turquoise and ivoiy gem the hood 
They swing from a peacock’s outspread tail. 

And the rockers are carved of sandal-wood 

(“ AVhere shall I rest your httle tired head ? 

Son of my heart, he still ” she said ) 
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The gipsy mother goes humbly by, 

The babe m her arms hes varm and still, 

Oh, Maker of Cradles, you cannot iveave 
A loveher cradle, for all your skill 

{“ Where shall I rest your httle tired head ? 
Son of my heart, he still ” she said ) 

Thora Siowell 


THE WILD FLOWER GARDEN 

Aia about the countryside 
God’s garden groins, — 

Ragged robin, buttercup 
And sweet dog-rose, 

Daisy, pansy, meadow-s'weet, 

Orclus and violet blue 
All about the countryside 
They blow for me and you 

There’s pnmrose and daffodil. 
Bluebell and thyme. 

Silver catkins, hawthorn. 

Blossom of the lune, 

Heather on the moorland, 

Blue holly by the sea. 

All m God’s garden. 

Grow for you and me — 

Thora Stcwell 


ENGLAND 

0 lovely day — ^and loveher night — 

Li England nov , when apple trees 
Are garlanded with pmk and white 
And gay with singing chaffinches , 

When tits like fairy jewels gem 
The coppice where the blackbirds call. 
And bluebells weave a diadem 
For England — ^lovehest land of all 

Lilian Holmes 
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A JUNE BIRTHDAY 


Theee’s the lark, my dear, and the blackbird, and 
all the beautiful tlirong. 

Madder and merrier now than ever they’ve been 
the whole 3'ear yet. 

Fiddle and life and reedy flute in their shrill, 
ecstatic song , 

For it’s June, my dear, and your birthday, and 
Summer cannot forget 


The sun has been over the tree-tops this long, long 
hour and more. 

And the wnd’s like a morns-dancer, stepping out 
to the blackbird’s flute. 

And httle, whispering leaf-shadows creep m to 
dance on your floor — 

Oh, lean from your window and listen to us, for 

never a singer is mute ' 

° Thora Siowell 


THE ROVER’S ADIEU 

A weahy lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine ! 

To pull the thorn thy brow to braid. 
And press the rue for wine 
A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien, 

A feather ot the blue, 

A doublet of the Lincoln green — 

No more of me ye knew. 

My Love ! 

No more of me ye knew 

“ Tins mom is merry June, I trow. 
The rose is budding fain , 

But she shall bloom in winter snow 
Ere we two meet again ” 

— ^He turn’d his charger as he spake 
Upon the river shore, 
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He "ave the bndlc-rcins a shake. 

Said, “ Adieu for evenuore, 

Mj' Love ' 

And adieu for cv cmiore ’ 

Sir Waller Scott 


THE nSIIER’S WIDOW 

Tiie boats go out and the boats come in 
Under the wnntrj sk> , 

And the ram and foam are white in the wind, 
.Vnd the white gulls erv 

She sees the sea, when the wind is wild, 
Swept by the wandj ram , 

And her heart’s a-wcary of sea and land 
As the long dajs wane 


She secs the tom sails fly m the foam, 

Broad on the sky-line grey , 

And the boats go out and the boats come in, 

But there’s one away , ,, „ 

Arthur Symons 


LAW AS milTE AS DRH’EN SN'OW 

Lawn as w lute as dnv'en snow , 

CjTiress black as e’er was crow , 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses , 

Masks for faces and for noses , 

Bugle bracelet, necklace amber. 

Perfume for a ladj ’s chamber , 

Golden quoifs and stomachers 
For my lads to give their dears , 

Pins and poking sticks of steel, 

Wliat maids lack from head to heel 
Come buy of me, come , come buy, come buy , 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry 

Come buy Wtlbatn Shakespeare 
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HARK, HARK, THE LARK 


Hark, hark, the Lark at Heaven’s gate sings. 
And Phoebus ^ ’gins anse. 

His steeds to water at those Springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes 
With every thing that pretty bin. 

My Lady sweet, arise 

Arise, arise 1 , 

JVtUzCTTl SllQhCSpCClTd 


THE FAIRY’S SONG 

Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough bner, 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander everyivhere, 

Sivifter than the moones sphere , 

And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours. 

In those freckles hve their savours 

William Shakespeare 


SONG 

Who is Silvia ? what is she. 

That all our swains commend her ? 

Holy, fair, and wise is she , 

The heaven such grace did lend her. 

That she might admired be 

Is she kind as she is fair ? 

For beauty lives with kindness 
Love ® doth to her eyes repair, 

1 The Sun In ancient fable the god Phoebus drove the 
Sun round the sky in his cliariot 
•Referring to the fable that Cupid, the god of love, was 



To help him of his blindness ; 

And, being helped, inhibits there 

Then to Sihm let us sing, 

Thit Sihi.i is cxcclhnu , 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth duelling , 

To her let us garlands bnng 

If ilham Shalc^care 


C0:ME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS 
{And singing) 

Coirr imto tlicse j’cllow sands, 

And then take liands 
Curtsied V hen j ou ha\ c, and Iciss’d 
Ihc mid «a\cs wlust ^ 

Foot it fcally here, and there. 

And, sneet sprights, the burthen bear. 
Hark, hark, bow wow 
The watch-dogs bark, bow wow 
Hark, hark, I hear 
The strain of strutting dianticlerc 
Cry Cockadidlc'dow 

JVtlham Shdkctpcare 


RUTH 

Snr stood breast-high amid the com. 
Clasp’d by the golden hght of mom, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 

"VMio many a glomng kiss had won 

On her cheek an autumn flush. 
Deeply npen’d , — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was bom. 

Like red poppies grown with com 

^ To silence 
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Round her eyes her tresses fell, 

TOuch were blackest none could tell, 

But long lashes veil’d a light 
That had else been all too bright 

And her hat, with shady bnm. 

Made her tressy forehead dim , 

Thus she stood amid the stooks, 

Praising God mth sweetest looks — 

Sure, I said, Heav’n did not mean, 

Where I reap thou shouldst but glean 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my home 

Thomas Hood 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 

She walks in beauty, hke the mght 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies , 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her ej’-es 
Thus mellow’d to tliat tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies 

One shade the more, one ray the less. 

Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Winch waves in every raven tress. 

Or softly lightens o’er her face , 

Where thoughts serenely sweet exjiress 
How pure, how dear their dw elling-place 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow. 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that wm, the tints that glow. 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace wth all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent ' 

Lord Byron 


V2 
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REEDS OF INNOCENCE 


Piping do^TO the valleys ■vs'ild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I sa^\ a child. 

And he laughing said to me 

“ Pipe a song about a Lamb * ” 

So I piped Tvith merry cheer 
“ Piper, pipe that song agam , ” 

So I piped he -wept to hear 

“ Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe , 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer ” 

So I sang the same agam, 

WTiile he Mept with joy to hear 

“ Piper, sit thee down and \vrite 
In a book that all may read ” 

So he ^ anish’d from my sight, 

And I pluck’d a hollow reed, 

And I made a rural pen, 

And I stain’d the water clear. 

And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child maj’' joy to hear 

Wtlbam Blake 


ON THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF 
PEJIBROICE 

Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all \erse 
Sidney’s ^ sister, Pembroke’s mother 
Death, ere thou hast slam another 
Fair and leam’d and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee 

Wtlbam Browne 
‘Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1580) 
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LETrrS GLOBE 


Wnrv Ix;th hnd 'iciirct' pars’d her t!urf] fflntl jenr. 
And her jourift artle*;': words hc^jin fo flow, 

One dn\ we pasc the child n colour’d splicre 
Of the wide earth, that $hc might mark and 
know, 

Bi tint and outline, all its «:ca and land 
She patted all the world , old rnipircs jjccp’d 
Bel\\ cf n her bab\ fin^f rs , her soft hand 
Was wtleornc at all frontiers How she lenp’d 
And laugh’d and pratihd in her world wide bliss ! 
But wlun wc turn’d her sweet nnlcamtd eje 
On our own isle, slit raised a jo\ous erv — 

“Oh ! >es I see it, I^tts’s home is there I ’’ 

And wliile she hid all 1 ngl irid with a kiss, 
Bright oscr h uro{K! fell Ik r golden hair 

Charles Tainy^on Turner 


SEVEN TIMJ-S ONE 

Tirpni ’f, no di w left on the daisies and closer, 
Tin re’s no ram h ft in hunen 
I’ve said niv “ sesen tinu« ’’ over and over, 
Seven tinits out arc seven 

I am old, so old, I can write a letter, 

]tlj' birthday lessons art done , 

The lambs play nlwajs, they know no better, 
The) arc onlj one limes one 

0 Moon ! in the night I have seen 3'ou sailing 
And shining so round and low , 

You were bright 1 ah bright I but jour light is 
failing — 

You are nothing now but a bow 

You Itloon, have you done something wrong m 
heav en 

Tiiat God lias hidden j'our face ? 

1 hope if j’ou have jou will soon be forgiven, 
And Ehine again m jour plaec 
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O velvet Bee, you’re a dusty fellow. 

You’ve powdered your legs with gold • 

O brave 3Iarsh Jlarybuds, rich and yellow, 

Give me your money to hold ' 

O Columbine, open your folded WTapper, 

Where two twm turtle-doves dwell ' 

0 Cuckoo pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs m your clear green bell ' 

And show me your nest with the young ones in it , 
I will not st^l them away , 

1 am old ' you may trust me, Imnet, hnnet, — 

I am seven times one to-day 

Jean Ingelmo 


BONNY BARBARA ALLAN 

It was m and about the Jlartinmas time. 
When the green leaves were a-falhng. 

That Sir John Graeme, o’ the West Countrj’^, 
Fell in love with Barbara Allan 

He sent his man down through the town. 

To the place where she was dwelling * 

“ O haste and come to my master dear, 

Gin^ ye be Barbara Alto ” 

O hooly, hooly,® rose she up. 

To the place where he was lying. 

And when she drew the curtain by , — 

“ Young man, I thmk you’re dying ” 

“ O it’s I’m sick, and ^ er}% verj sick. 

And ’t IS a’ for Barbara Allan ” — 

“ O the better for me ye’s never be, 

Tho’ your heart’s blood w'ere spilling 

“ O dinna ye mmd,® young man,” said she, 

“ When ye was m the tavern a-dnnkmg, 

*if * slowly, softly ® remember 
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How nnde Hip health'; pat round and round. 
Anti ‘ihghled Barlmn \il in ? ” 

Up turned lus face unto the wall, 

\nd death was v ith him 1101111 " 

“ Adieu, adieu, nn dc ir friends all, 

And Ik hind to nprhir> \llan ” 

She had not f'.me a mile hut lw,i, 

\M'cn slic heard the dod IkH hncllinij, 

\nd even jow' that tin dtad-liell },acd. 

It cried. If oi io Barbara Ulan ' 

“ O inothcr, moth' r, rnahe in\ IkkI 1 
O nial c it oft and n irrovv ! 

Since Tn\ love tiled forint lotinj, 

I’ll die for luni to morrow ” 


15 \LL \D or EARL H \I.D \N’S DAUGHTER 

It was Earl Uald in’s dnu,phtcr, 

Slip IfKihcd across llu sea , 

She loohcd across tlic water, 

And lonj' and loud Inuphcd she 
“ The locks of SIX jiriupt'ssts 
Must Ih- m\ nmrri.if'c fee. 

So hcv, honnv fxiat, and ho, honn> ho< 1 1 
\\ ho comes a-wooiii" me ? ” 

It was h'arl llnldan's dnii^hlpr, 

She wall t d along the sand , 

\\ hen she was aware of a hnighl so fair 
Came 'ailing to the 1 ind 
IIis sails were all of \clvtt, 

Ills mast of iKatea gold. 

And “ Ilcy, lioiiny hoal, and ho, bonny boat I 
\\ ho sailcth here so bold ’ ” 

“ The lochs of five princessca 
I won beyond the sea , 

I stroke, 
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I dipt their golden tres<;cs, 

To fringe a clonk for tlicc 
One handful yet is ivnntmg, 

But one of all the tale , 

So hey, bonny boat, and lio, bonnj boat I 
lurl up thy vclict sail ! *' 

lie leapt into the Mater, 

Tint ro\ cr j oung and Ixtld, 
lie gnpt Earl Ilaldnn’s daughter. 

He dipt lier locks of gold 
“ Go Mcep, go Mcep, proud maiden, 

The tale is full to day 

Kow hej , bonnj boat, and ho, bonny boat 1 
Sail Mcstivard ho away 1 ” 

Charles Ktugslaj 


JOCK OF IIAZELDEAN 

“ Win Mcep jc by the tide, ladic ? 

Whj weep *jc bj the tide ? 

I’ll Mcd ye to my joungest son, 

And ye shall be his bride 
And j e shall be his bride, ladie. 

Sac comely to be seen ” — 

But a\ c she loot ' the tears doivn fa’ 
For Jock of Ilarcldcan 

“ Nom let this Milfii’ gnef bo done. 
And drj' th it cheek so pale , 
Youn^ Frank is chief of Errington 
And lord of Langlcy-dale , 

His step is first in peaceful ha’,® 

His sMord in battle keain ” — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock of llarcldcan 

“ A chain of gold je shall not lack, 
Nor braid to bind your hair. 

Met Miall 
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Nor fiicllh t1 lioimd, nor ninmgcd hawk, 
Nor palfrey fresh and fair , 

And joii, the fortniosL o’ tlinn n’, 

Sh'dl nde our forest qtictn ” — 

But me she liKit the Itnrs down fa’ 

For Jock of Ila,jcldcan 

Tlic l-trk’ \\ns drek’d at morning tide, 
lilt tapers glinmitr’d f.ur. 

The pnest and hnd'“grooi)i n ut the bnde, 
>Vnd dnme and kniglit arc tlierc 
Thej sought Iier bailh - Jn Ixmcr and ha’, 
Ihe lathe «ns not seta 1 
She’f. o’er the I’orth r, and awn’ 

Wi' Jock of Il'izclduui 

.Sir WiillcT Scotl 


SIR PATRICK SPI:NS 
I 7 III. Saihvi’ 

Tnr I i/ig sits in Dunfi nulinc town 
Drinking tin Iiittid rtd wini , 

“ O whnrt will I get n skcils * skinper 
To ‘iid this new ship o' mine ? ’’ 

0 lip and spal c an cldern knight. 

Sat at the king s right knt c , 

“ Sir Patrick Sjw ns is tin b(*l sailor 
limL c\cr sail’d the sen ” 

Our king has wntlcn n braid * letter, 
And stal’d it with his lianti, 

And still it to Sir Patrick Spens, 

Was stalking on the strand 

“ To Noroway, to Noronny, 

To Noroway o’er the fneni ® , 

The king’s dniightcr o’ Noroway, 

’lis lliou mnun® hniig her hninc ” 

> cliurdi • boUi • aUilfiil 

* broad ‘ foam • must 
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Hie first word that Sir Patrick read 
So loud, loud laugh’d he , 

The neisf^ nord that Sir Patrick read 
Tlie tear blinded his e’e - 

“ O wha IS tlus has done tlus deed 
And tauld the king o’ me 
To send us out, at this time o’ year. 

To sail upon the sea ’ 

“ Be it iMnd, he it weet, he it hail, be it sleet, 
Our slup must sail the faem , 

The king’s daughter o’ Noroway, 

’Tis i\e must fetch her hame ” 

Tliey hoysed their sails on Monenday mom 
Wi’ a’ the speed they maj' , 

They hae landed m Noroway 
Upon a Wodensday 


II The Relnm 

* BIak ready, mak ready, my merry men a’ * 

Our gude ship sails the mom ’ 

“ Now ever alack, my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm 

“ I saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wi’ the auld moon m her arm , 

And if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear we’ll come to harm ” 

They hadna sail’d a league, a league, 

A league, but barely three. 

When the hft grew dark, and the wund blew loud. 
And gurly ® grew the sea 

The ankers brak, and the topmast lap. 

It was sic a deadly storm 
The wa\ es cam oivre the broken ship 
Till a’ her sides w ere tom 


inest 


e\e 
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“ Go fetch a web o’ the silken ckiUi, 

Another o’ the kvine. 

And nap them into our slup’s^side, 

And let na the sea come in ” 

They fetch’d a web o’ the silken claith, 
Another o’ the tivine, 

And they ivrapp’d them round that gude slup’s 
side, 

But stiU the sea came in 

0 laith, laith were our gude Scots lonls 
To wet their cork-heel’d shoon , 

But lang or a’ the play was play’d 
They wat their hats aboon 

And mony was the feather bed 
That flatter’d on the faem , 

And mony was the gude lord’s son 
That never mair cam hame 

0 lang, lang may the ladies sit, 

Wi’ their fans into their hand. 

Before they see Sir Patnck Spens 
Come sailing to the strand 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit 
Wi’ their gowd kames^ in their hair 
A-waiting for their am dear loves 1 
For them they’ll see nae niair 

0 forty miles off Aberdeen 
’Tis fifty fathom deep , 

And there lies gude Sir Patnck Speiis 
Wi’ the Scots lords at liis feet • 

1 gold combs 
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ICATE BAHLASS 


I, Cathteine, am a Douglas bom, 

A name to all Scots dear , 

And Kate Barlass they’ve called me now 
Through many a waning year 

This old arm’s withered nov ’Twas once 
Most deft ’mong maidens all, 

To rein the steed, to wmg the shaft. 

To smite the palm-plaj ball 

In hall adowTi the close-linked dance 
It has shone most vlute and fair , 

It has been the rest for a true lord’s head. 

And many a sweet babe’s nursing bed. 

And the bar to a kmg s eliambere 

Ay, lasses, draw round Kate Barlass, 

And hark ivith bated breath 

How good King James, ICmg Robert’s son, 

Was foully done to death 

’Twas a wind-wild e\e m Februarv 
And ’gainst the casement pane 
The branches smote hke summoning hands. 
And muttered the dming ram 

And now there came a torchhght glare. 

And a clang of arms there came 

And not a soul m that space but thought 

Of the foe. Sir Robert Graeme 

Yea, from the land of the wild Scots, 

O’er mountain, % ale and glen. 

He had brought with him m murderous league 
Three hundred armed men 

The Kmg knew all m an instant’s flash. 

And hke a king did he stand , 

But there was no armour m all the room. 

Nor weapon lay to bis hand 
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And all we women flew to the door. 

And thought to have made it fast , 

But the bolts were gone, and the bars were gone. 
And the locks were riven and brast 

And he caught the pale, pale Queen in lus arms 
As the iron footsteps fell , 

Then loosed her, standing alone, and said, 

“ Our bhss was our farewell ” 

And ’twixt his lips he murmured a prayer, 

And he crossed his brow and breast , 

And proudly in royal hardihood. 

Even so with folded arms he stood, 

The prize of the bloody quest 

Then on me leapt the Queen hke a deer , 

“ 0 Catherine, help ' ” she cried. 

And low at his feet we clasped lus knees 
Together side by side 
“ Oh ! even a king for his people’s sake 
From treasonous death must hide 1 ” 

“ For her sake most ' ” I cned, and I marked 
The pang that my words could wring 
And the iron tongs from the chimney-nook 
I snatched and held to the King 
“ Wrench up tins plank, and the vault beneath 
Shall yield safe harbouring ” 

With brows low bent, from my eager hand 
The heavy heft did he take , 

And the plank at lus feet he wrench’d and tore , 
And as he fro%vned through the open floor. 

Again I said, “ For her sake ! ” 

Then he cned to the Queen, “ God’s will be 
done ! ” 

For her hands were clasped m prayer 
And dmvn he sprang to the inner crypt , 

And straight we closed'the plank he had ripp’d. 
And toiled to smooth it fair 
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Then the Queen cned, “ Catherine, h.ccp the door I 
And I to this mil suffice ' ” 

At her nord I rose, all dazed, to my feet, 

And my heart nas fire and ice 

And louder ever the ^ oiccs grew, 

And the tramp of men m mail , 

Until to my brain it seemed to be 
As though I tossed m a ship at sea 
In the teeth of a craslung gale 

Then back I flew to the rest , and hard 
tVe strove mth smews knit 
To force the table against the door , 

But we might not compass it 

Then my wald gaze sped far dowai the haU 
To the place of the heartstone sill , 

And the Queen bent eaer abo\e the floor, 

For the plank was rising still 

And now the rush w as heard on the stair. 

And “ God ' what help ? ’ was our cry 
And was I frenzied, or was I bold ? 

I looked at each empty stanehion-hold. 

And no bar but my own had I ' 

Like iron felt mj arm, as tlirough 

The staple I made it pass 

Alack I it was flesh and bone — no more I 

’Twas Cathenne Douglas sprang to the door ; 

But I fell back, Kate Barloss 

With that they all thronged mto the hall. 

Half dim to my laihng ken , 

And the space that was but a void before 
Was a crowd of wrathful men 

Behind the door I had fallen and lay. 

Yet my sense was wildly aware. 

And for all the pam of my sliattered arm, 

I never fainted there 
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Even as I fell, my eyes were cast 
Where the King leaped down to the pit , 

And lo 1 the plank was smooth in its place, 

And the Queen stood far from it 

And under the litters and through the hed, 

And within the presses all, 

The traitors sought for the King, and pierced 
The arras round the wall 

And tliiough the chamber they ramped and stormed 
Like lions loose in the lair. 

And scarce could trust to their very eyes. 

For behold ! no King was there 

Dante Gobi id Rossetti 


THE HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 1571 

The old mayor chmbed the belfry tower. 

The nngers ran by two, by three , 

“ Pull, if ye never pulled belore , 

Good ringers, pull your best,” quoth he 
“ Play up, play up, O Boston bells ! 

Play all your changes, all your swells. 

Play up ‘ The Bndes of Enderby ’ 1 ” 

Men say it was a stolen tide — 

The Lord that sent it. He knows all , 

But in mine ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall 
And there was naught of strange, beside 
The flights of mew's and peewite pied. 

By milhons crouched on the old sea-wall 

I sat and spun within the door. 

My thread brake off, I raised mine eyes 1 
The level sun, hke ruddy ore. 

Lay sinking in the barren skies , 

And dark against day’s golden death, 
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She ino% cd -^shcrc Lmdis vrandereth, — 

My son’s fair wife, Elizabeth 

“ Cusha ' Cnsha 1 Cusha 1 ” calhng, 

Ere the early dews were falling, 

Far away I heard her song, 

“ Cusha ' Cusha ' ” all along, 

Wiere the reedy Lindis flow eth, 

Floweth, flowctli, 

From the meads where mehek groweth 
Faintly came her milkmg-song 

“ Cusha > Cusha 1 Cusha ' ” calhng, 

“ For the dews wall soon be falling , 

Lca\ c } our meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow , mellow 

Qmt your cowslips, cowslips yellow , 
Come up, Wntefoot , come up, Lightfoot 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 
Hollow, hollow , 

Come up, Jetty, nse and follow, 

From the clo\ ers lift your head , 

Come up, M hitefoot , come up, Lightfoot 
Come up, Jetty, nse and follow. 

Jetty, to the milking-shed " 

All fresh the lead pasture lay. 

And not a shadow might be seen, 

Saae where full fi\e good miles away 
The steeple towered from out the green 
And lo ' the great bell far and wade 
Was heard m all the countryside 
That Saturda} at eventide 

The swanherds, where tlieir sedges are, 
Mo\ ed on in sunset’s golden breath , 
The shepherd lads I heard afar. 

And my son’s wafe, Elizabeth 
Till floating o’er the grassy sea 
Came dowai that kindly message free, 

“ The Bndes of Mavis Enderby ” 
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Then some looked up into the sky, 

And all along "where Lmdis flo"ws 
To where the goodly vessels he 
And where the lordly steeple shows 
They said, “ And why should tlus thing be ? 
\Vliat danger lowers by land or sea ? 

The}’" nng the tune of Enderby • 

“ For evil news from Mablethorpe, 

Of pirate galleys warping down , 

For snips ashore beyond the scorpe, 

They have not spared to wake the town , 
But while the w^est is red to see, 

And storms be none, and pirates flee, 

Wi}’" nng ‘ The Bndes of Enderby ’ ? ” 

I looked wathout, and lo ! my son 

Came nding doivn wath might and mam 
He raised a shout as he drew on, 

Till all the welkin rang again, 

“ Ehzabeth ' Elizabeth ' ” 

(A sweeter woman ne’er drew bieath 
Than my son’s wife Ehzabeth ) 

“ The old sea-wall ” (he cned) “ is down. 

The nsing tide comes on apace. 

And boats adnft in yonder town 
Go sailing up the market-place ” 

He shook as one that looks on death 
“ God save you. Mother ! ” straight he saith ; 
“ Where is my wafe Ehzabeth ? ” 

" Good son, where Lindis wands away. 

With her two baims I marked her long ; 
And ere yon bells began to play, 

Afar I heard her milking-song ” 

He looked across the grassy sea. 

To nght, to left, “ Ho, Enderby I ” 

They rang “ The Brides of Enderby ! ” 

With that he cned and beat his breast , 

For lo * along the nv'cr s bed 
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A mighty eygrc^ reared Ins crest. 

And up the Lmdis raging sped 
It swept with thunderous noises loud. 

Shaped like a curling, snow-white cloud, 

Or like a demon in a shroud 

And rcanng Lindis backward pressed, 

Shook all her trembling banks amain ; 

Then madly at the eygre’s breast 
Flung up her weltering walls again 
Then bante came down with rum and rout — 
Then beaten foam flew round about — 

Then all the mighty floods were out 

So far, so fast the ej'gre draa e. 

The heart had hardly time to beat 
Before a shallow, seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at our feet , 

The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 

And all the world was in the sea 

Upon the roof we sat that night , 

The noise of bells w'ent sweeping by , 

I marked the lofty beacon light 
Stream from the church-tower, red and high — 
A lurid mark and dread to see , 

And aw some bells thej were to me, 

That in the dark rang “ Enderbj’- ” 

They rang the sailor lads to guide 

From roof to roof who fearless rowed , 

And I — ^my son was at my side. 

And yet the ruddy beacon glowed 
And yet he moaned beneath his breath , 

“ O come in life, or come in death ’ 

O lost ' my love Elizabeth ” 

And didst thou visit him no more ? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter dear I 
The w aters laid thee at his door 
Ere yet the early dawn was clear , 

^ tidal wave 
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Thv pretty bairns in fast embrace, 

The lifted sun shone on thy fare, 

Doi^-n drifted to thy dwelling place 

That How strewed wrecks nliout the grass ; 

That ebb swept out the flocks to sta , 

A fatal ebb and flow, alas ! 

To many more than nunc and me . 

But each wail mourn his oi.n (she saith), 
And sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Tlian my' son’s wife Tslixabcth 

I shall ne\ er hear her more 
By' the reedy' Lmdis shore, 

“ Cusha ! Cusha ' Cusha • ” calling, 

Ere the early dew s be falling , 

I shall ne\ er hear her song, 

” Cu-sha ' Cusha 1 ” all along, 

"Where the sunny Lmdis floweth, 

Gocth, floweth , 

From the meads where rnelick groweth. 
When the water, asmding down, 

Onward floweth to the town 

I shall nc\ er see her more 
Where the reeds and rushes quiv er, 

Shiver, qma er , 

Stand beside the sobbing riser. 

Sobbing, throbbing in ite falling, 

To the sandy, lonesome shore , 

I shall never hear her calling, 

“ Leave y onr meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow , 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips y cllow , 

Come up, Whitcfoot , come up, Lightfoot J 
Quit your pipes of parsley hollow. 

Hollow, hollow , 

Come up, Lightfoot, rise and follow 
Lightfoot, Whitcfoot, 

From your clovers lift the head , 

Come up, Jetty, follow', follow. 

Jetty, to the millung shed ” 
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GOODWIN SANDS 

Did you ever read or hear 
How the A^d — (God bless the Aid > 

More earnest prayer than tliat was never prayed) 
How the lifeboat, Aid of Ramsgate, saved the 
London Fimher ’ 

With a hundred souls on board. 

With a hundred and a score. 

She was fast on Goodwin Sands 

(May the Lord 

Have pity on all hands — 

Crew and captain — when a ship’s on Goodivin 
Sands ') 

In the smother and the roar 

Of a verj' hell of waters — ^liard and fast — 

She shook beneath the stroke 
Of each billow as it broke. 

And the clouds of spray were mingled with the 
clouds of swirling smoke 
As the blazing barrels bellowed m the blast ' 

And the women and the httle ones were frozen 
dumb with feir , 

And the strong men waited gnmly for the last , 
When — as the clocks were striking two m Ramsgate 
town — 

The little Aid came down. 

The Aid, the pluckj Aid — 

Tlie Aid flew down the gale 

With the glimmer of the moon upon her sail , 

And the people tlirongcd to leeward , stared and 
prayed — 

Prayed and stared with tearless eye and breathless 
hp. 

While the httle boat drew near 
Ay, and then there rose a shout — 

A clamour, half a sob and half a cheer — 

As the boatmen flung the lifeboat anchor out. 

And the gallant Aid sheered in beneath the ship, 
Beneath the shadow of the London Fusilier ' 
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“ We can carry maybe thirty at a tap ” 

(Hurrah for JElamsgate toivai •) 

“ Quick, the women and the children ' ” 

O’er the side » 

Two sailors, slung in bowhnes, hung to help the 
women down — 

Poor women, shnnkmg back in their dismay 
As they saw their ark of refuge, smothered up in 
spray. 

Ranging wldly this and that way in the racing of 
the tide , 

As they watched it nse and drop, with its crew of 
stalw'art men, 

■When a huge sea sworng it upward to the bulwarks 
of the ship. 

And, sw eeping fay in thunder, sent it plungmg down 
agam 

Still they shipped them — ^ninc-and-twenty (God be 
blessed ') 

When a man with glanng eyes 
Rushed up frantic to the gangway and with a cry 
choked m his throat — 

Thrust a bundle in a sailor’s ready hands 

Honest Jack, he understands — 

Wliy, a blanket for a woman in the boat • 

“ Catch It, Bill ' ” 

And he flung it ivith a will , 

And the boatman turned and caught it, bless him ! 
caught it, tho’ it slipped, 

And, even as he caught it, heard an infant’s cnes, 
I^Tule a Avoman shrieked and snatched it to her 
breast — 

“ My baby • ” 

So the- thirtieth passenger was shipped 1 

Twice, and thnee, and yet again 
Flew the hfeboat doivn the gale 
With the moonlight on her sail — 

With the sunrise on her sail — 
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(“ God bless the bfeboat Aid and all her men ' ”) 
Brought her thirty at a tnp 

Thro’ the hell of Goodwin waters as they raged 
around the ship, 

Sai ed each^oul aboard the London Fusther ' 

If j'ou hv e to be a hundred, you mil ne’er — 

You mil ne’er in all j our hfe. 

Until jou die, my dear. 

Be nearer to your death by land or sea ! 

Was she there ’ 

Who ? — ^my wife ’ 

Why, the baby in the blanket — ^that was she ! 

William Canton 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE 

Up from the meadows rich mth com, 

Clear m the cool September mom, 

The clustered spires of Fredenck stand, 
Green-walled by the lulls of Maryland 

Round about them orchards sw eep, 

Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 

I 

Fair as the garden of the Lord, 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde 

On that pleasant mom of the early fall, 

TOien Lee^ marched over the mountain wall — 

0\er the mountains mndmg dowm. 

Horse and foot, mto Fredendc town 

Forty flags mth their siKer stars, 

Forty flags wath their crimson bars, 

’ Robert Lee, the great general of the Southern forces in 
tlie American Cival \\ar 
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FJapped in the morning lyrnd The sun 
Of noon looked down and saw not one 

Up rose old Barbara Fnetchie then. 

Boned ivith her four-score years and ten , 

Bravest of aU m Fredenck toivn, 

She took up the flag the men hauled doivn , 

In her attic window the staff she set, 

To show that one heart was loyal yet 

Up the street came the rebel tread, 

Stonewall Jackson ^ nding ahead 

Under lus slouched hat left and right 
He glanced , the old flag met his sight 

“ Halt f ” — the dust-brown ranks stood fast, 

“ Fire 1 ” — out blazed the rifle blast 

It shivered the window, pane and sash , 

It rent the banner with seam and gash 

Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 

She leaned far out on the window-sill. 

And shook it forth with a royal will 

“ Shoot, if you must, tlus old grey head. 

But spare your country’s flag,” she said 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame. 

Over the face of the leader came , 

Tlie nobler nature within lum stirred 
To hfe, at that woman’s deed and word 

“ IVho touches a hair of yon grey head 
Dies like a dog ' March on ' ” he said 

^Thomas Jackson, another Southern general, mcknamed 
Stonewall because of his stubborn defensive methods 
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LADY CLAEE 


It was the time when lilies blow, 

And clouds are highest up in air, 

Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare 

I troAv they did not part in scorn 
Lovers long betroth’d were they 
They two mil wed the morrow mom 
God’s blessing on the day ! 

“ He does not love me for my birth. 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair , 

He loves me for my oivn true north. 

And that is veil,” said Lady Clare 

In there came old Alice the nurse. 

Said, “ Wlio was this that went from thee ’ ” 

“ It was my cousin,” said Lady Clare, 

“ To-morrow he weds with me ” 

“ 0 God be thank’d I ” said Alice the nurse, 

“ That all comes round so just and fair 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 

And you are not theL^dy Clare ” 

“ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse,” 
Said Lady Clare, “ that ye speak so wild ’ ” 

“ As God’s above,” said Alice the nurse, 

“ I speak the truth you are my child 

“ The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast ; 

I speak the truth, as I live by bread ' 

I buned her like my own sweet child, 

And put my child m her stead ” 

“ Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother,” she said, “ if this be true, 

To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due ” 
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“ Nay now , my child,” said Alice the nurse, 

“ But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you ha\e mil be Lord Ronald’s, 

When you are man and wife ” 

“ If I’m a beggar bom,” she said 
“ I will speak out, for I dare not he 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 

And fling the diamond necklace b> ” 

“ Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 

” But keep the secret all ye can ” 

She said, “ Not so but I wall loiow 
If there be any faith in man ” 

“ Nay now, what faith ? ” said Alice the nurse, 
‘‘ The man wall cleave unto his right ” 

” And he shall has e it,” the lady replied, 

” Tho’ I should die to night ” 

” Ycr give one kiss to jour mother dear 1 
Alas I mj" child, I smn’d for thee ” 

” O mother, mother, mother,” she said, 

“ So strange it seems to me ” 

“ Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear. 

My mother dear, if tins be so, 

And laj"^ your hand upon mj' head. 

And bless me, mother, ere I go ” 

She clad herself m a russet gowoi, 

She was no longer Lady Clare 
She went by dale, and she went by down. 
With a smgle roserin her hair 

The hly-white doc Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Rropt her head in the maiden’s hand 
And follow’d her all the w ay 

Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower 
“ O Lady Clare, you shame your worth I 
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■Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth ? ” 

“ If I come drest like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are 
I am a beggar born,” she said, 

“ And not the Lady Clare ” 

“ Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 

“ For I am yours in word and m deed 
Play me no triclcs,” said Lord Ronald, 

“ Your riddle is hard to read ” 

O and proudly stood she up * 

Her lieart witlun her did not fail 
She look’d into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 

And told him all her nurse’s tale 

He laugh’d a laugh of merry scoin 

He turn’d and kiss’d her where she stood 
“ If you are not the heiress bom, 

And I,” said he, “ the next in blood — 

“ If you are not the heiress born, 

And I,” said he, “ the laivful heir. 

We two will wed to-morrow mom, 

And you shall still be Lady Clare ” 

Alfied Loid Tennyson 
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TIIK S\NDS 0‘ DHD 

“ 0 , I'o and tall tin t itllc lio'nt, — 

And fill the calllt liornc. 

And t ill llif h'Mtit 
A( ro'-s tin o Die! ’ 

Tlif Mislcrn uind tidd nd danli vi foam, 
And nil plnnc aunt sh' 

Tilt fTcopiii" luk tJiiTH up rdoii" the '•and, 

And o tr and o'< r tl i < and, 

And round and round the snnd 
\a far na ( \ r could tet 

The blinding: mist cum ilown and liid tht land 
And ntttr home caim she 

Oh, IS il A tctl, or fell or lloiting; hair — 

A tress o’ poldtri hair, 

0 dronnW in lukn’s hair, 

Above tlic luls \l son '' " 

Was ntver salmon vet that shone *o fair 
\mon" the stnl es on Dtt 

Tlitv row (1 her m ncrosa the rollui" foam, 

'1 lie ( niel cniv hnif foun, 

The cruel luintrrv foam, 

To her prate beside the sen 
But still the Ixiatmen hear her call the cnltle home. 
Across tlic sanda o’ Dee 

Charles Kvig',lcy 


THE LOCKING rVIEY 

“ IVos’i \ oil look out of \ our w indow, 'Mrs Gill ’ ” 
Quoth the Fair} , nuldtiif;, nodding m the garden , 
“ Can I j ou look out of } our window, Mrs Gill ’ ” 
Quoth the Fain , laughing softl} in the garden , 
But the air was still, the therr} Iwiiglis were still, 
And the i\y tod ’neath the empt} siU, 

And net cr from her window looked out Mrs Gill 
On the Fair} shrilly mocking in the garden 
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“ WJnt have thcv done with vou, \ou poor 
Gill ’ ” 

Qiiotli llic Fairj brightly gl incing m the garden , 
“Wlicrc ha\e thc\ hidden von, you poor Mrs 
Gill’ ’ 

Quotli llic Fairv dancing Iightlj in the garden ; 
But night’s f uni vt d now w-mpjicd the hilt, 

Stark 'ncath the stars stood the dead-still Mill, 
And out of her cold cottage nev cr answ cred Mrs Gill 
Tlie Fairj mimbling nnmbling in the garden 

f J alio dc la Mart 


FAERY SONG 

Snno no tear — 0 slied no t< ar ’ 

The flower will bloom anollur jear 
^Y’ecp no inoic — O weep no mon ' 

Young buds slecj) in the root's while core 
Drj jour eves — O dn jour eves ' 

For 1 was taught in Paruhsc 
To ease nij hreasL of mdodies — 

Shed no tear 

Overhead — Ixiok overhead 
’Mong the blossoms while and red — 

Ivook up look up I flutter now 
On this flusli pomcgr’nalc bough — 

Sec me — ’tis this sihcrj hill 
liver cures the good man’s ill — 

Shed no tear — O shed no U ar ' 

Till* flower wall bloom another v'car. 
Adieu, adieu — -I flv, adieu’ 

I vanish in the heaven’s blue — 

Adieu, \dieu 1 

John Kcc's 
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TWILIGHT \MNT) 


Tiifut’s n wind here and a wind there, there’'; the 
mad old wind from Uie sc x. 

The dancin" hreeze of the morning Jionrs, ind the 
storm wind, fierce and shnll , 

Bat there’s nothing so si\tct in all the world as the 
w md that ones to me 

■When the sun is low and the tide is low and I 
climb along our lull 

Tis the twilight wind, the encliantcd wind, and it 
sings a magical rune, 

And all the whishtj people wake as it winders up 
and down. 

Strumming its queer little shndowj fiddle beneath 
the light of the moon, 

In a mist of sunset and dusk md the chinincv 
smoke of the dreaming town 

I climb along the dew -set line, and I listen among 
the trees, 

And watch the wee little elfin folk lighting their 
tiny tires, 

Tlic teeny weenj shoemaker men are working as 
hard is j ou please. 

And the darling f^iri babies arc swingmg high in 
the fo\glo\ c spires 

The dancers dance m the fairj' nng to the throb of 
fiddle and fife. 

While tlie magic song of the twilight wind beats 
out the lilting tune , 

Tlic cobw eb threads are gathered and spun by each 
little bnsk good wife. 

While the crooked gobhn nngers o’ bells are playing 
a fairy clume 

Now don’t you hearken to folk as say that the 
night is darksome and chill , 

Just you follow the cry of the wind up the flowery 
lane, 
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THE HOUSE OF DEEAIilS 

I TOCLL make you a little house "with a roof of thateh, 
And a \nndow as clear as crj stal dew, and a door 
With a knocker of pearl, and a silver dream for a 
latch, 

And 1 carpet of httle blue feathers to lay on your 
floor 

And your bed shall he rocked by the music of wind 
and of sea, 

And your fire he lit by the daffodil hght of Spnng , 
And lugh on the shining wail of \our house shall be 
The Bird of Joy in an i%ory cage to sing 

Xever a sorrow shall enter, and never pain, 

Nev^er the sorrowful erv of the rvand shall fret 
Or your heart be sad or your eyes be dim again 
Sleep, 0 my Heart of Gold, sleep and forget 

T/ioja Sio-iiell 


DAYBREAK 

A WTND came up out of the sea. 

And said, “ O mists, make room for me 

It hailed the ships, and cried, “ Sad on, 
Ye manners, the night is gone ” 

And burned landward far away. 

Crying, “ Awake > it is the day ” 

It said unto the forest “ Shout I 
Hang all your leafy^ banners out * ” 

It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing. 
And said, “ 0 bird, awake and sing ” 

And o’er the farms, “ O chanticleer. 
Your clanon blow , the da}’’ is near ” 
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It ^vluspered to^ the fields of corn, 

“ Boiv dowd,' and hail the cdniidg morn ” 

It shouted tlirough the belfry-tower, 

“ Awake, O bell • proclaim the hour ” 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 

And said, “ Not yet • m quiet he ” 

Henry Wadszvoiih Longfellow 


RAGGED ROBINS 

Tnn buttercups are bold as brass, 

Tlie daisies lift their silver shields. 

And sorrel nngs her rusty bells 
Over the happy summer fields, 

And down bj' the inld-rose hedge I see 
Dear Ragged Robins wailing me 

Fine ladies waxy-pink and white, 

The roses lift their sweet, proud faces, 
Jlillonaids curtsey to the breeze 
Doivn by the ditch’s shady places , 

But Robin lifts his head to spy 
If I at last am passmg by 

Thoia Stowell 


THE COMING OF SPRING 

I AM coming, little maiden. 

With the pleasant sunshine laden, 
With the honey for the bee. 

With the blossom for the tree. 

With the flower and with the leaf — 
Till I come the time is bncf 

I am coming, I am coming 
Hark ' the httle bee is humming , 
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See the lark is soanng high 
In the hnght and sunn}’- sky , 

And the gnats are on the s\ing — 

Little maiden, now is Spring 

See the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over. 

And O'' mossy banks so green 
Starhke prmroses are seen. 

And their clustering leaves below 
White and purple vnolets grow 

Hark I the little lambs are bleating. 

And the cavnng rooks are meeting 
In the elms, a noisy erowd. 

And all birds are singing loud. 

And the first w hite butterfly 
In the sun goes flittmg by 

Little maiden, look around thee. 

Green and flowerj fields surround thee , 
Every little stream is bnght, 

AW ‘the OTcWard trees are wlute. 

And each small and n avmg shoot 
Has for thee sweet flower or fimt 

Turn thy ejes to earth and heav'en 
God, for thee, the spnng hath given, 

Taught the birds their melodies. 

Clothed the earth and cleared the skies 
Por thy pleasure or thy food 
Pour thy soul in gratitude. 

So majst thou ’mid blessings dwell 
Little maiden, fare thee weU 

Mary Ilotviii 
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0, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST 

0, VfERT thou m the cauld blast, 

On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 

My plaidie ^ to the angry airt,^ 

I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee , 

Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 

Thy bield ® should be my bosom. 

To share it a’, to share it a’ 

Or were I in the widest waste, 

Sae bleak and bare, sae bleak and bare, 

The desert were a paradise. 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there 
Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, w’ thee to reign, 

The bnghtest jewel m my eroivn. 

Wad be my queen, w’ad be my queen, 

Robert Burns 
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A RED, RED ROSE 

0 JiY Luve’s like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung m June 

0 my Luve’s like the melodic 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune 

As fair art thou, my bonnie lass. 
So deep in luve am I 
And I wU luve thee still, my dear. 
Till a’ the seas gang * dry 

Till a’ the seas gang diy, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun , 

1 wall luve thee still, my dear, 
^^Jiile the sands o’ life shall run 

* cloak 

• quarter from which the wind blows 

’ shelter ‘ go 
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\nd fare thco ^\ccl ti whtir * 

And I 'mU come n,<'aju, m> liuvc, 

Tho’ »t \,crc Icn thousand mdc 

liolcrl litirm 


srniNG, Tim s\\mET spring 

Sratsc, Uit :>ucct Spnn", is the \ car’s jdc.asnnt 1 ms;, 
Ihcit blooms each thins;, nniids d mcc in a rmt;, 
Cold doth not stin", the prctf\ birds do sing 
CulIoo, jito, jug, jymci toic.tta loo' 

The Palm end Mav mal c coimtia honsts ga\, 
I,ambs frisk and plas, the shcjdicrrls pijvi all das, 
And \sc hear asc birtls tunc this nicrrs ln\ 

Cud^oo, jug, jug, jut 'VC, to vitla nan ' 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet. 
Young lovers meet, old wises a sunning sit. 

In cvcr> street these turu-s our cars do greet 
Cud 00, jug, jug, pu 'M to 'tilta xcoo ' 

Spiiiig, the su'Ci Spying ' 

Thomat Nash 


ANACREON’S ODE TO THE SHALLOAV 

Tiiou indeed, little Swallow, 

A sweet \ carls comer. 

Art building a hollow 
New nest cacry summer. 

And straight dost dcpirl 
Wlicre no ga/ing can follow. 

Past Memphis,^ down Nile 1 
Ah, but Love all the while 
Builds his nest m mj heart, 

’ Tlip nncicat capital of Lgvpt, south of Cairo, near the 
Pyramids 
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Through the cold winter weeks . 

And as one Love takes flight, 

Comes another, 0 Swallow, 

In an egg warm and white, 

And another is callow ! 

And the large gaping beaks 
Chirp all day and all night , 

And the Loves who are older 
Help the young and the poor Loves, 

And the young Loves gro^vn bolder 
Increase by the score Loves — 

Why, what can be done ? 

If a noise comes from one. 

Can I bear all this rout of a hundred and 
more Loves ? 

Elizabeth Barretl Browning 


SPRING QUIET 

Gone were but the Winter, 
Come were but the Spnng, 

I would go to a covert 
Where the birds sing , 

Where in the whitethorn 
Smgeth a thrush. 

And a robin sings 
In the holly-bush 

Full of fresh scents 
Are the budding boughs 

Arclung high over 
A cool green house 

Full of sweet scents, 

And whispering air 

Winch sayeth softly 
“ We spread no snare , 

“ Here dwell in safety. 

Here dw'ell alone, 
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With n clear stream 
And a mossj stone 

“ Here the sun shmeth 
Most slndily , 

Here IS heard an echo 
Of the far sea, 

Though far off it be ” 

Chrisitna Rossclti 


SPRING SONG 

Tnr sun doth arise 

And make happj the skies ; 

The merra bells nng 
To welcome the spnng 

The sk) lark and thrush, 

The birds of the bush, 

Sing louder around 
To tlic bells’ cheerful sound , 
hilst our sports shall be seen 
On the echoing green 

Old John, with white hair, 

Doth laugh away care. 

Sitting under the oak 
Among the old folk 
They laugh at our plaj , 

And soon thej all saj 
“ Sucli, such were the jojs 
H hen we all, girls and bojs — 

In our j outh-timc w ere seen 
On the echoing green ” 

Till the little ones, weary. 

No more can be cheery , 

The sun doth descend. 

And our sports hav e an end 
Round the laps of their mothers. 
Many sisters and brothers, 
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Like birds in their nest, 

Are ready for rest — 

And sport no more seen 
On the darkenmg green 

William BlaJ>£ 


TO DAFFODILS 

Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon 
As yet the early rising Sun 
Has not attain’d lus noon 
Stay, stay. 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song , 

And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along 

We have short time to stay, as you. 

We have as short a Spring , 

As quick a groivth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing 
We die. 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the Summer’s ram , 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 

Ne’er to be found again 

Robert Hemck 


TO BLOSSOMS 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 

IVhy do ye fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile. 

And go at last 
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"What ! -sverc yc born to be 
An hour or halfs delight, 

And so to bid good night ? 

Tnas pitj Nature brought you forth 
Merely to show your worth 
And lose jou quite 

But you arc loecly leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave ^ 

And after tlicy have shown their pnde 
Like >ou awhile, they glide 
Lito the grave 

Robert Herrick 


TO VIOLETS 

Wei come, maids of honour 1 
You do bnng 
In the spnng. 

And wait upon her 

She has \ irgins many, 

Fresh and fair , 

Yet you are 

More sweet than any 

You’re the maiden posies. 

And so graced 
To be placed 

’Fore damask roses 

Yet, though thus respected, 
By-and-by 
Ye do he. 

Poor girls, neglected 

Robert Herrick 


ifinc 
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TO SPRING 


0 Tiiou TOth dewy locks, wlio lookest down 
Througli the clear windows of the morning, turn 
Tlime angel eyes upon our western isle, 

"VVliich m full choir hails thy approach, O Spring ! 

The hills tell one another, and the listening 
Valievs hear , all our longing C} cs are turned 
Up to thy bnght pavilions issue forth 
And let thj holy Icct visit our clime ! 

Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss thj' perfumed garments , let us taste 
Thy morn and evening breath , scatter thy pearls 
Upon our lovesick land that mourns for thee 

O deck her forth with thy fair fingers , pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom , and put 
Thy golden crown upon her hnguish’d head, 
VTiose modest tresses are bound up for thee 

William Blale 


SONG 


April, Apnl, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter , 

Then, the moment after. 

Weep thy giihsh tears I 
Apnl, that mine cars 
Like a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest. 

All my hopes and fears, 

Apnl, April, 

Laugh tJiy golden laughter, 

But, the moment after, 

Weep thy golden tears ! 

Sir William Watson 



A CHAT^TED CALENDAR 


PiJiST came the primrose 
On the bank lugh. 

Like a maiden looking forth 
From the mndow of a ton er 
When the battle rolls belon. 

So look’d she. 

And san the storms go by 

Then came the wind-floner 
In the \ alle> left behind. 

As a ivounded maiden, pale 
IVith purple streaks of noe, 
tWicn the battle has roll’d by. 

Wanders to and fro, 

So totter’d she, 

Dishevell’d in the mnd 

Tlien came tlie daisies, 

On the first of May, 

Like a banner’d shon ’s adi ance 
Wlnle the crowd runs by the way, 

With ten thousand flow ers about them they came 
trooping tlirough the fields. 

As a happj' people come, 

So came thej. 

As a happy people come 
tVhen the war has roll’d away. 

With dance and tabor, pipe and drum, 

AH make hohday 

Then came the cowshp. 

Like a dancer m the fair. 

She spread her httle mat of green. 

And on it danced she. 

With a fillet bound about her brow, 

A fillet round her happy brow, 

A golden fillet round her brow. 

And rubies m her hair 

Sydney Dobell 
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TO MAY 


May ! queen of blossoms, 

And fulfilling flowers. 

With uhat pretty music 
Shall we charm the hours ? 

Wilt thou have pipe and reed, 

Blo^vn in the open mead ? 

Or to the lute give heed 
In the green bowers ? 

Thou hast no need of us. 

Or pipe or wire , 

Thou hast the golden bee 
Ripen’d with fire , 

And many thousand more 
Songsters, that thee adore. 

Filling earth’s grassy floor 
With new desire 

Thou hast thy mighty herds. 

Tame and free-livers , 

Doubt not, thy music too 
In the deep rivers , 

And the whole plumy flight , 
Warbling the day and mght — 

Up at the gates of light, 

See, the lark quivers ' 

Lord Thurlow 


TO THE CUCKOO 

O BUTHE new-eonier ! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice 
O Cuckoo * shall I call thee bird. 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

\’Phile I am lying on the grass 
Tliy t^o-fold shout I hear , 

From hill to hill it seems to pass. 

At once far off and near 
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Tlioush bibbling onU to the ^n!c 
Of stinslune and of 
Tboo bnnjicst unto me a talc 
or n'-ionarj hour- 

Thnee Asclcomc, darling of the Spnng ! 

Ev(n jet thou art to me 
No bird but an invnsiblc thing, 

A 10 UC, a mjsterj , 

Tlic aame wliom m my schoolboy dnj’s 
I listened to , that cry 
’Which made me look a thous'’nd was's^ 
In bush, and tree, and skj 

To seek thee did I often ro\ c 

Tlirough woods and on the green ; 

And thou ert still a hope, a los c ; 

Still longed for, never seen 

H ilham T1 ords-mlh 


» IN PILVISE OF IIHAT I L0\^ ” 

I KNOW a dingle m a leafy w ooti 
Filled with the fragrance of the perfect May, 
Here the grej trees for centuncs have stood. 

And Spnng wTcathcs garlands on them, new' 
and gay 

Is there a moment of the shining daj', 

Fairer than this, which sees the nsmg sun 
Slant the pale j ellow of his early' ray 
On dew -drenched fallows, and the fine threads 
spun 

By long legged spinners in the clefts of trees, 

Float their light gossamer upon the breeze ? 

Here leaps the limber-footed, listening hare — 

And here the Cuckoo, blithe and debonair, 

Calls from the willows in the water leas, 

Remote, elusive, a thin tongue of air 

Pamela Tennant 
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SUMMER VOICES 


Cuckoo and the Corncrake answering one another, 
Cuckoo flitting and laughing from bough to 
bough, 

“ We are the Summer’s voices, brother, little 
brother, 

I from the dun of leaves , from dun of grass, 
thou 


Here I shout Cuckoo, ever a gay roamer, 

I and my meriy girl, now low, now high 
Lacking us two, little brother, it were hardly 
Summer, 

Thou in the cool of grass, m cool of leaves, I ” 


Answers the Corncrake from the ripening meadow, 
“ Crake ! Here I have heart’s content, green 
aisles among, 

Telling my love-tale over m the slune and shadow , 
To the browm ear of my httle love who broods 
so long ” 

“ Pooh ' ” lauglis the Cuckoo, flitting and fleeting, 
“ Of such dull domestic joys we are not fain , 

We’\e an egg m the sparrow’s nest, and my wild 
sweetmg 

Flies beside me, free as the wind, o’er hill and 
plain ” 


All day m his hidden bhss the Corncrake’s talking. 
All day through the gold and blue the Cuckoo 
flits, 

Over the white and golden hills Summer comes 
walking, 

Linnet and finch, her pages and knights, thrushes 
and tits Kalhanne Tynan 
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JULY 

The wind is in the wiIIoats, they are white beneath 
the bree5«j. 

And the nver rushes rustle as they grow 
The shimming swults and swallows dip and sweep 
beneath the trees, 

Wlicre the white-flowered water-weeds blow 
At the foot of leamng poplars bowing grey against 
the blue, 

The quiet sheep are feeding newly shorn, 

And among the standmg barley, shot with jxippies, 
through and through, 

Tlie land-rail is craking in the com 

All day the doves are calling, and the rose is on the 
hedge, 

IVlicrc the black-bcmcd brj omes stray, 

The yellow flower-de-luce is growing tall among the 
sedge, 

AVhere the clo%er was crimson in the hay 
0, the sounds and scents of summer blowing free 
upon the breeze ' 

The honej suckle fashioned like a hom, 

And the fragrance of the cider, m a dusk of stimng 
trees. 

And the night-jar chumng on the thorn 

Pamela Tennant 


NIGHT-FALL 

Strangely forlorn the crying seagulls sound, 
Wieelmg at dust above the silver streak, 

Or dipping, ghostlike, to the reedy ground 
About the borders of the silent creek 

Lone and apart the stately heron flies. 

Sinking from sight, becalmed, on outspread wing, 
Where gathenng clouds mass in the western skies, 
Like huddled flocks at evenmg shepherding 



Over the dim green fields there faintly floats 
Answering echo of a peewit’s wail, 

Till dayhght dies, and in soft limpid notes 
Rises the carol of the nightingale 

Lxhan Holmes 


THE TRAVELLER’S RETURN 

Sweet to the morning traveller 
Tlie song amid the sky, 

Vflierc, twinkling in the dewy light, 
The skylark soars on high 

And cheenng to tlie tra\ eller 
The gales that round him play, 

When iaint and heanly he drags 
Along his noontide way 

And when beneath the imclouded sun 
Full wearily toils he, 

The flowing water makes to lum 
A sootlung melody 

And when the evening light decays. 
And all is calm around, 

There is sweet music to his ear 
In the distant sheep-bells’ sound 

But oh 1 of all beautiful sounds 
Of evening or of mom. 

The sweetest is the v oice of lov'e 
That welcomes his return 

Robert Southey 
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I’VE BEEN ROAJnNG 

I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming. 
Where the raeadoiv-dew is sweet. 

And like a queen I’m coming 
With its pearls upon my feet 

I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaimng, 
O’er red rose and lily fair. 

And like a sylph I’m coming 
With its blossoms in my hair 

I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming, 
Where the honeysuckle creeps. 

And hke a bee I’m coming 
With its kisses on my lips 

I’ve been roammg, I’ve been roaming. 
Over hiU and over plam. 

And hke a bird I’m coming 
To my bower back agam 

George Barley 


A LAKE AND A FAIRY BOAT 

A LAKE and a fairy boat 
To sail m the moonlight clear, — 

And merrily we would float 

From the ingons that natch us here 1 

Thy gown should be snow-white silk , 
And strmgs of onent pearls, 
lake gossamers dipped in milk. 

Should twme with thy raven curls 1 

Red rubies should deck thy hands. 

And diamonds should be thy don er — 
But Fames hav e broke their wands. 

And mshing has lost its poner ' 

Thomas Hood 
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THE OLD LOVE 


Out of my door I step into 
The country, all her scent and deiv. 

Nor travel there by a hard road, 

Dusty and far from my abode 

The country ivashas to my door 
Green miles on miles m soft uproar. 

The thunder of the woods, and then 
The backwash of green surf again 

Beyond the feverfew and stocks. 

The guelder-rose and hollyhocks , 

Outside my trellised porch a tree 
Of hlae frames a sky for me 

A stretch of pnmrose and pale green 
To hold the tender Hesper ^ in , 

Hesper that by the moon makes pale 
Her silver keel and silver sail 

The country silence wiaps me quite, 
Silence and* song and pure delight , 

The country beckons all the day 
Smiling, and but a step aw'ay 

Tlus is that country seen across 
Hmv manv a league of love and loss. 
Prayed for and longed for, and as far 
As lountains m the desert arc 

This IS that country at my door, 

^Vhose fragiant airs run on before, 

And call me when the first birds stir 
Li the green wood to walk with her 

Katharine Tynan 

1 Tlie c\ cning star. 
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A BIRTHDAY 

My heart is like a singing bird 
"Whose nest is in a -water’s shoot , 

My heart is hke an apple-tree 

Whose boughs are bent -with thick-set fruit , 
My heart is like a rainbo-n shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea , 

Jly heart is gladder than all these. 

Because my love is come to me 

Raise me a dais of silk and down , 

Hang it with vair and purple dyes , 

Carve it in doves and pomegranates. 

And peacocks -with a hundred eyes , 

Work it in gold and silver grapes. 

In leaves and silver fleurs de-lys , 

Because the birthday of my hfe 
Is come, my love is come to me 

Chnslina Rossetti 


TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS 

Tell me not, Siveet, I am unkmd, 

That from the nunnery 
Of tl^y chaste breast and qmet mmd 
To and arms I fly 

True, a nX^ mistress now I chase. 

The fiiikfoe m the field, 

^ind with a \stronger faith embrace 
A sword, ^horse, a shield 

Yet this 1 „*^^''ancy IS such 
As you too " ' adore , 

I could not 1< V „thee. Dear, so much 
Loved I not . lOnour more 

Richaid Lovelace 
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TO HELEN 


Heixk, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicaean barks ^ of j'ore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The i\cary, ■wayworn w inclcrcr bore 
To his own native shore 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyaemtli hair, th}'^ classie face. 
Thy Naiad® airs, have brought me home 
To the glory tliat was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome 


Lo I in yon brilliant window -niehe 
How statuc-hlvC I set thee stand. 

The agate lamp within thy hand 1 
Ah, Psjche,® from the regions wlueh 

Are Holy Land ! „ , „ 

Edgai Allan Poe 


TRUST THOU THY LOVE 

Trust thou thy love , if she be proud, is she not 
sweet ’ 

Trust thou thy love if she be mute, is she not 
pure ? 

Lay thou thy soul full in her hands, low at her feet , 
Fail, Sun and Breath ' — ^yct, for thy peace, she 

shall endure ,7 r. 7 

John Rush in 


^ A reference to the famous yacht in which the Roman 
poet Catullus returned home from an ofllcial visit to 
Bithyma 

® Water-nymph 

’ A reference to the fable of Psyche, the beautiful bride 
of the god Cupid 
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THE GOLD PRINCESS 

“ Sometimes,” said the Gold Princess, 

“ I grow weary of my crown, 

Weary of my slunmg dress 
I would fain go down 
Where the singing cluldren pass, 
Gathenng daisies m the grass ” 

“ Sometimes, ’ said the Gold Prmeess, 

“ Wlien the swift bird-shadows go. 
Speeding through the summer air 
To their nests so far below, 

I would fain he speeding after. 

Following their hght and laughter ” 

“ Sometimes,” said the Gold Prmeess, 

“ I grow weaiy of tlus place. 

Of long days of idleness, 

Mirrors flinging back mj face. 

Lonely drifts of marble rooms. 

Garden closes, still as tombs ” 

Stdl upon her ivory throne. 

With gold suiislune on her face. 

There she sits and dreams alone. 

In that dim enchanted place 

God be praised that such as we. 

Still be poor and loved — and free 1 

Thora Stowell 
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DREzVM L0\^ 


Young Love lies sleeping 
In May lime of the year. 

Among Ihe lilies, 

Lapped in the tender light 
IMiitc lambs come gra7ing, 

While doves come building there , 
And round about him 

The May bushes are vhite 

Soft moss the pillow, 

For oh ' a softer check ; 
llroad leaves cast shadow 
Ujion the heavy eyes 
Theie wnnds and waters 
Grow lulled and scarcely speak , 
There tw ihght lingers 
The longest in the slacs 

Young IjOvc lies dreaming , 

But w ho shall tell the drc<im ? 

A jKirfcct sunlight 
On rustling forest tips , 

Or ijcrfcct moonlight 
Upon a npphng stream , 

Or perfect silence, 

Or song of chenshed lips 

Bum odours round Inm 
To fill the drowsv air , 

Weave silent dances 
Around lum to and fro , 

For oh 1 ui w along 
The sights arc not so fair, 

And song and silence 
Are not like these below 

Young Love lies dreaming 
Till summer daj's are gone, — 
Dreaming and drowsing 
Away to perfect sleep 
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TO-DAY 


So here hath been da-svnmg 
Another blue 

TIunk, wilt thou let it 
Shp useless an ay ? 

Out of eternity 
This new day is bom ; 

Into eternity 
At night doth return. 

Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did 

So soon it for ever 
From all eyes is hid 

Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day 

Think, ^vllt thou let it 
Shp useless away ? 

Thomas Carlyle 


CHDIES 

Brief, on a flying night, 

From the shaken tower, 

A floek of bells take flight. 

And go with the hour 

Like birds from the cote to the gales. 
Abrupt — O hark ' 

A fleet of bells set sails. 

And go to the dark 

Sudden the cold airs swing. 

Alone, aloud, 

A verse of bells takes wing 
And flies with the cloud 

Alice Meymll 
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THE ROSE 


A ROSE, as fair as ever saw the North, 

Grew m a little garden all alone , 

A sweeter flower did Nature ne’er put forth, 

Nor fairer garden yet vas never known 

The maidens danced about it mom and noon. 

And learned bards of it their ditties made , 

The nimble fames by the pale-faced moon 
Watered the root and kissed her pretty shade 

But well-a-day ' — ^the gardener careless grew , 

The maids and fames both were kept away. 

And m a drought the caterpillars threw 
Tliemseh es upon the bud and every spray 

God slueld the stock ' If heaven send no supplies. 
The fairest blossom of the garden dies 

Wtiham Biowne 


THAT WIND 

Th\t ivind, I used to hear it spelling. 

With ]oy divinely deep , 

You might have seen my hot tears weUing, 
But rapture made me veep 

I used to love on v inter mghts 
To he and dream alone 
Of all the rare and real delights 
My lonely years had known 

And oh ' — above the best — of those 
That commg time should bear. 

Like heaven’s own glonous stars they rose. 
Still beammg bright and fair 

Emily Bronte 
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TO ANTHEA, WHO MAY COMJIAND 
HBI ANYTHING 


Bid me to live, and I mil live 
Thy Protestant to be , 

Or bid me love, and I mil give 
A loving heart to thee 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 
As in the whole world thou canst find. 
That heart I’ll give to thee 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 
, To honour thy decree 
Or bid it langmsh quite aw'ay, 

And’t shall do so for thee 

Bid me to %veep, and I will w eep 
Willie I ha\ e eyes to see 
And, having none, yet mil I keep 
A heart to weep for thee 

Bid me despair, and I’ll despair 
Under that cjqiress-tree 
Or bid me die, and I mil dare 
E’en death to die for thee 

Thou art my hfe, my love, my heait, 

The very eyes of me 
And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee 

Robert Hernclc 


BREAIC, BREAK, BREAK 

Break, break, break. 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea ! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me 
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^ O thar htninly) 

‘»>e sound of n loicetT)^^^ 

' ne' cr come back 

^^fi‘=‘lLordTcnnyso,i 


St iiOilE 

Weary an^ j.q^^ , 

P'ey rrander cast t)„f”^ ^'stressed 
are baffled an^i^ ^‘‘"dcr 
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WHEN BEGGARS RIDE 


They sa)’^ that every wish of ours 
Adds one more feather to the wings 
That lift us out of tins grey world 
Into the realm of fairy things 
And there, wheie e\ery wish eomes true. 
Wishes are homes, winged and fine , 

So even beggars there can ride — 

I only ivish such steeds vere mine ! 

O Dearest Dear, I’d nde with you 
Beyond the moon, bejmnd the sun , 

We’d pick the stars to eroivn your hair, 

And chase the comets, and we’d run 
A-gallop up the Milky Way, 

And drain the Dawn’s enchanted ivine 
O Dearest Dear, how far we’d stray, 

If such fine steeds were yours and mine 1 

We’d climb the stately Pyramids 
And see the splendours of old Rome, 

And cherry blossom m Japan, 

And pale Niagara’s crown of foam. 

And moonlit glories of the Taj,^ 

And Southern Seas whose islands shme 
Like fairy dreams — if it were true 
That such fine steeds were yours and mine 
But Dearest Dear, we’re beggars yet, 
Except when, dreaming, we forget 

Thora Stowell 

* The Taj Mahal, a famous Indian temple 
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'illL Mi'llTIVOUr 

TiO' 1! Unnl Mn"- in th'’ (r» 

When 'll tl r ‘.ti f iKt'rptl 
CfHu, cliiK’rrn, M ill th* n ;'it \.ith iii", 

\5ul 1 h i' tJ i Tii'»h*jn;'‘5ie 

'11' !■> \ •!)> I' 

H' ill'!. ’ufon \o'i tk'KU 'll Ui'' 111 'Itt. 

Snii iMiM til *■> f]is v*'*' i 

'11 ro li^li 'k its fTii't I irl pi’tl (iiu! ivliilf , 

'III:' iTi'vrin !' ’ll. frcni }.'r ji'iifr to 
'flu st-i" 'Ill'll, I'll'H t 1 (h'st do ■ fi, 

I'n- nni c" nt i » ll < svt,iln thr>ci'-, 
'Ihe iMiiritn rolttn tin ; iit cost pj n 

Tilt h'utVk til terns iij^'n Ins K t 
Tilt, fhntsh Ins otvd .i s! h jnii/ t \ t , 

Qu ■'t t 'ch <i<mu sL'Cii'. IkhI 
liul i ho ! 1 "'. sniKiiio (Ip till' 1 1 \ ? 

It 1 , ll IS til' iiiehtiiipilc 

In (!i< t til tfii’ ufioti tho hdJ 
To niooii'ij lit ir tl tho dt m , \ iilc 
'Ihc nit’hlin'ril miU sin^ liis fill 

lie's hut n honuK, spirklod bird, 

Ilut he Ins ^oUtn a ('oUhn flute, 

And sshtn his Montlroiis so,i>; is Inanl, 
Blpihbird and thru h and 1 irk an, mule. 

iToop, childrtn di "r, out to the riiqht, 
Chd in the mooiihi'ht sihcr p ili. 

And in a world of rrrecn and i late 
’Tis jou iihall hear the nishlmipilc. 

hathcinne Tynan 
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Tim jmnMMD 

1 

Wjio would l>c 
A fair, 

tilonr 

rombui" Iirr Iwir 
Under the *^01, 

In a f^ddtn tiirl 
U ith n comb of pearl 
On n Ibronf ? 

n 

I would l>c n in''nnaid fair , 

I would smp to mestif the vholc of the dn\ ; 

Ilith n condj of jirnrl 1 would <oinb niv hair. 

And still ns I comb’d I would smf; nnti siij, 

“ Wlio IS it lose ino ’ who loves not rnc > ” 

I would comb rn> Imir till niv nn^detn would fall, 
Ix)w ndotsn, low iidown, 

From under inj stnrr> sin bud crown 
Ixiw ndowTi nnd around, 

And I should look like n fount, im of gold 
Spnngiri" alone 
U ith (V siirill inner sound, 

Over the throne 
In Uk midst of the hnll , 

Till Hint great sen simlc under the sen 
From Ins toiled sleeps m the eentnd deeps 
Would slow h tr.nl himself sevenfold 
Hound the hnll where I snle, nnd look in nt llic 
gate 

With his Inrgc calm eyes for the love of me. 

'\ud all the mermen under the sen 

Would feel their nnmorlahtj 

Die m their hearts for the love of me. 


HI 

But at night I would wander away, away, 

I would flmg on cacli side my low -flowing locks, 
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And bghtly vault from the throne and play 
With the mermen in and out of the rooks , 

We -would run to and fro, and hide and seek. 

On the broad sea-wolds m the cnmson shells, 
\Wiose silvery spikes arc nighest the sea 
But if any came near I -would call, and sliriek, 

And adovvn the steep like a wave I would leap 
From the diamond ledges that ]ut from the dells , 
For I would not be kiss’d by- all viho would hst, 

Of the bold merry- mermen under the sea , 

They -would sue me, and woo me, and flatter me, 
In the purple twilights under the sea , 

But the kmg of them all would carry me, 

Woo me, and wan me, and marry me. 

In the branclung jaspers under the sea , 

Tlien all the dry pied things that be 
In the hueless mosses under the sea 
Would curl round my silver feet silently. 

All looking up for the lov'e of me 
And if I should carol aloud, from aloft 
AH things that are forked, and homed, and soft 
Would lean out from the hollow sphere of the 
sea, 

All looking down for the love of me 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 


MY BIRD SINGS 

Yotm pretty bird m a gilded cage 
Flutters its sorrowful wings. 

But there’s nevor a cage-bird yet could smg 
As my bird sings 

He’s httle and brown and wild and shy-. 

But free to build and thnv^e 
Y'our poor bit thing behind its bars 
Is only half alive ' 

My bird sings out with the -true wood-note. 
Yours pipes of sorrowful things. 

And never, now, may he leam the song 
That my bird smgs 
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Never, now, may he wheel and soar 
With the sunslune on his wings 
0, a bird m a cage is a crippled tlnng — 

But my bird sings ' 

For mine is every bird that flies 
On free, wild ivmgs , 

And there’s never a cage-bird yet could sing 
As my bird sings 

Thoi'a Stoxveil 


SHEEP AND LAJIBS 

Ann m the April evening, 

April airs were abroad , 

The slieep ivith their little lambs 
Pass’d me by on the road 

The sheep with their little lambs 
Pass’d me by on the road , 

All in the Apnl evening 

I thought on the Lamb of God 

The lambs were weary and crying 
With a weak, human ery , 

I thought on the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die 

Up in the blue, blue mountains 
Dewy pastures are sweet , 

Rest for the little bodies. 

Rest for the little feet 

Rest for the Lamb of God 
Up on the hill-top green, 

Only a Cross of shame 
IHvo stark crosses between 

All m the April evemng, 

April airs were abroad , 

I saw the sheep with their lambs, 

And thought on the Lamb of God 

Katharine Tynan 
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JACK O’ L.4.NTERN 


WnEN Lady-Day one year we moved, 

To leave the house we dearly loved, 

We packed our things and aU our ware, 

A toweren waggon-load of gear. 

And off we started do^vn the road. 

With two strong mares to draw the load 
But havmg neither cage nor bin 
To put our wang-clipped Jackdaw in, 
Father, he fetch’d our lantern out 
And that’s what made the folk to shout — 

“ ’V’Hiy there goes Jack o’ Lantern I 
We’ve heerd of Jack o’ Lantern ' 

But never thought to see ’un — No ' 
Not see a Jack o’ Lantern ” 

Dear, what a sight it were ' the chairs 
Were corded to the sides in pairs 
The clock, sewn up in canvas bag 
Was stitched agin’ the sofa lag, 

The chest of drawers, stuffed fit to crack, 
Was wedged m ’long wath Father’s sack 
Tables, with all their lags in air. 

Made room for boxes and to spare 
"Wlule pots, and pans, and tins, and pails. 
Went swangen on a score of nails — 

Along of Jack o’ Lantern, 

And “ look at Jack o’ Lantern ” 

The mothers to the children cry, 

“ Come out ! see Jack o’ Lantern ' ” 

And now the Time be flyen fast. 

But often looken down the Pasl^ 

I mind me of the home we left. 

Familiar rooms o’ life bereft 

The empty walls, the wade-flung sash. 

The hearth all thick wi’ last mght’s ash 
I knew to Mother it w ere pain 
To think she’d never see ’t again 
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And yet wi’ eyes but barely diy, 

She smiled to hear the cluldren cry — 

“ 0 ' look at Jack o’ Lantern ! 

We’ve heerd of Jack o’ Lantern ' 

But never thought to see ’un — No 1 
A propel Jack o’ Lantern ” 

Pamela Tennant 


THE SOLITARY REAPER 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon sohtary l&gliland Lass 1 
Reaping and singing by herself , 

Stop here, or gently pass • 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain , 

0 listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overfloiving mth the sound 

No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More velcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Aiabian sands 
A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides 

Will no one tell me what she sings ’ 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago 
Or IS it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ’ 

Some natural sorrow, loss or pam. 

That has been, and maj-^ be again ? 

Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending , 

1 saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the siekle bending , — 
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I listen’d, motionless and still , 

And, as I mounted up the lull, 

TJic musie in mj heart I boro. 

Long after it was heard no more 

n ilham WordsworlJi 


TIIE SHELL 

Srn \\hat a lo\cly shell. 

Small and pure as a pearl, 

Lying close to m\ foot. 

Frail, but a Mork dnine, 

Made so fainly well 

With delicate spire and w horl. 

How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of design 1 

What IS it ? a learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name 
Let him name it who can. 

The beauty would be the same. 

The tiny cell is forlorn. 

Void of the hlllc In mg wall 
That made it stir on the shore 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house m a rainbow frill ’ 

Did he push, when he a\as uncurl’d, 
A golden foot or a fairy hom 
Thro’ Ins dim aiater world ’ 

Slight, to be crush’d w ith a tap 
Of my finger-nail on the sand , 

Small, but a avork divine, 

Frail, but of force to withstand. 

Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker’s oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock. 

Here on the Breton strand I 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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SANTA FILOMENA 

Wheke’er a noble deed is wrought, 
"VVliene’er is spoken a noble thought. 

Our hearts m glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise 

Tlie tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unauares 
Out of all meaner cares 

Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs. 

And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low 

Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great anny of the dead 
The tienclies cold and damp, 

The starved and frozen camp, — 

The wounded from the battle-plam, 

In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors 

Lo * in that house of misery 
A Lady with a Lamp I see 

Pass through the ghmmenng gloom, 
And flit from room to room 

And slow, as in a dream of bhss. 

The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkemng w^alls 

As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly. 

The vision came and went, 

The light shone and ivas spent 

On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 

That light Its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past 
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A. Lady vilh a I^mp •;hall stand 
In the f;reaL Inslorj' of the land, 

A nohle t\ pc of pood 
Heroic ^voninnhood 

Henry JJ adsreorih LongfcUo’O 


THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 

I niLL arise and po non, and po to Innisfrcc, 

And a small cabin build tlicrc, of clay and 
n attics made , 

Nine bean tons mil I haic there, a hive for the 
honey bee, 

And h\c alone in the bee-loud glade 

And I shall ha\ e some peace there, for peace comes 
dropping slon, 

Dropping from the soils of the morning to where 
the cnckct sings , 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple 
glow. 

And c\ cning full of the linnet s mngs 

I mil arise and go now, for always night and daj 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the 
shore , 

Hliilc I stand on the roadway, or on tlic pas ements 

I hear it m the deep heart’s core 

Jf ilham Butler Yeats 


THE BLUE GLASS BANGLE 

I PASSED your garden yesterday, 

The roses are all dead. 

And the httle desert sparro\vs play 
In the dry ins bed. 

And all your other pretty flowers 
Are faded m these bunung hours 
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I lingered by your garden wall — 

You mil not come again, 

So there’s no meaning left at all, 

The beauty is sheer pam — 

The wind that whispers to the leaves, 

The sunshine on the lily-sheaves — 

Beside the httle garden door 
Low in the dust I found 
The pnnt of your gay, dancing feet 
In the dry, thirsty ground — 

Do you come back at night to play 
Where now you’ll never come by day ? 

Out in the dusty road they’d tlirown 
Dead leaves and flowers, and there 
As I stood sadly all alone 
A toy you used to wear, 

A httle blue glass bangle, showed 
Broken and dulled in the dusty road 

Only the ghost of the child I knew 
And the wandering desert wind 
ICnow where I hid a half for you 
And nobody else to find — 

Only the wind that flutes to the sky 
When shadow feet go dancing by 

The other half goes soon and late 
Wherever my feet must go, 

Till they reach at last a Postern Gate, 

And a face I used to know 
Laughs at me from the gathenng night. 
And beckons me m to the dawning light 

Thora Stotiell 
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THE WOMEN OF THE MTSST 

Tiu:\ left the \’ine x\Teathed cottage and the 
mansion on the lull. 

The houses m the bus> streets srhcrc life is ne\ cr still, 

The pleasures of the city, and the friends they 
chenshed best 

For lose they faced the mldemcss — the Women of 
the West 

The roar, and rush, and fever of the city died away, 

.Vnd the old-time joys and faces — thej were gone 
for many a das , 

In their place the lurching coach-wheel, or the 
creaking bullock chains. 

O’er the c\ erlasting sameness of the never ending 
plains 

In the slab-built, zinc-roofcd homestead of some 
latelj taken run. 

In the tent beside the bankment of a railway just 
begun, 

In the huts on new selections, m the camps of man’s 
unrest, 

On tlie frontiers of the Nation, live the Women of 
the West 

The red sun robs their beautj, and, m weariness 
and pain. 

The sloss years steal the nameless grace that never 
comes again , 

And there are hours men cannot soothe, and words 
men cannot say — 

The nearest woman’s face may be a hundred miles 
away 

Tlie wade bush holds the secrets of their longing and 
desires, 

\Mien the white stars in reverence hght their holy 
altar fires, 

And silence, like the touch of God, sinks deep into 
the breast — 

Perchance He hears and understands the Women 
ot the West 
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For them no trumpet sounds the call, no poet plies 
his arts — 

They only hear the beating of their gallant, lo\ung 
hearts 

But they liavc sung wth silent lives the song all 
songs above — 

The holiness of sacrifice, the dignity of lov'e 

Geoige Essex Evans 


DREAMS 

When the grey streets shut me in again m the days 
that come after. 

When no more I shall sec this blue, glittering sky. 

Out of mj store -house of dreams I shall take the 
love and the laughter. 

The scents and sounds and colour I noiv lay by 

Oh V aves that rock me and love me ' Your sun- 
kisscd splendour. 

Your golden sands, with the frowning chffs above, 

Where the pitiful mosses and grasses and th\me 
creep, stamly tender 

You and the birds about you — ^you are the friends 
I love 

And when to me you are only dreams in the 
embers — 

Willie you he wild and forlorn ’neath the wintry 
sky — 

Still you may know that the heart of your fnend 
remembers 

Wait for me 1 Wait ! — I shall come back again by 
and by 

Thora Stowell 
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SWEET LOVE IS DEAD 


S'nxET Love is dead 

IVhere shall ve bury him ^ 

In a green bed. 

With no stone at his head. 

And no tears nor prayers to worry him 

Do you think he will sleep. 

Dreamless and qmet ’ 

Yes, if we keep 
Silence, nor weep 

O’er the grave where the ground-worms not 

his tomb let us part 
But hush > he is wakmg • 

He hath winged a dart. 

And the mock-cold heart 
With the woe of want is aching 

Feign we no more 
Sweet Love hes breathless 
All we forswore 
Be as before , 

Death may die, but Love is deathless 

Alfred Austin 


TO THE MOTHER 

I HEARD them talking and praising the grey French 
country. 

Dotted with red roofs high and steep. 

With ]ust one grey stone church-tower keeping 
sentry 

Over the quiet dead asleep 
Grej skies and grever dunes as grey as duty, 

Grc}- sands where grej gulls flew 
And 1 said in my passionate heart, they know not 
beauty, 

Beloved, who know not j ou 
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I heard them praise the gold of the stormy sunset 

And the pale moon’s path on the sea , 

I thought of your clouds with their wild magnificent 
onset, 

Your eagles screaming free 

I thought of your mild kind mountauis, angel- 
bosomed, 

Quiet in dusk and dew 

What flower of beauty that ever in Paradise 
blossomed, 

Love, was denied to you ? 

I thought of the pale green dawns, and gold day’s 
closes 

Dear, I shall not forget 

Nights when your skies were full of the fl3ung roses, 

SliUions and millions yet 

All your still lakes and your nvers broad and 
gracious, 

Dear mountain glens I knew , 

When the trump of judgment sounds and the world’s 
in ashes 

I shall remember you 

Remember 1 foretaste of Heaven you are, 0 
Mother 1 

By bog-lands, brown and bare. 

Where every little pool is the blue sky’s brother. 

Your wild larks spring in the air 

Land of my heart ' smiling I heard their praises. 

Smiling and sighing too 

I would give this grey French land for a handful 
of daisies 

Plucked from the breast of you 

Kathanne Tynan 


CONTENT 

Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content , 
The qmet mind is ncher than a crown , 

Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent , 
The poor estate scorns fortune’s angry ftown 
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such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such 
bhss. 

Beggars enjoy, "nhen princes oft do miss 

rhe homely house that harbours qmet rest , 

The cottage that affords no pnde nor care , 
rhe mean that ’grees ■mth country music best , 
The sweet consort of mirth and music’s fare , 
Dbseured hfe sets down a type of bhss 
mmd content both crown and kmgdom is 

Robert Greene 


A PERFECT WOJLAN 

She was a Phantom of dehght 
"When first she gleam’d upon my sight , 

A lovely Appantion, sent 
To be a moment s ornament , 

Her ejes as stars of Twihght fair , 

Lake Twihght’s, too, her dusky hair j 
But all thmgs else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn , 

A dancing shape, an image gay. 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, j^et a Woman too ’ 

Her household motions hght and free. 

And steps of nrgm-liberty , 

A coimtenance m w hich did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bnght or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 

For transient sorrows, simple wales. 

Praise, blame, loi e, kisses, tears, and smiles 

And now I see with eye serene 
The 1 ery pulse of the machine , 

A being breathmg thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between hfe and death , 

The reason firm, the temperate wall. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill , 



A perfect Woman, nobly plann’d 
To warn, to comfort, and command , 

And yet a Spirit still, and bnght 
With somethmg of angelic light 

William Woidswortk 


THE SHEPHERDESS 

She walks — ^the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep 

Her flocks are thoughts She keeps them wlute ; 

She guards them from the steep 
She feeds them on the fragrant height 
And folds them m for sleep 

She roams maternal lulls and bright. 

Dark valleys safe and deep 
Into that tender breast at night 
The chastest stars may peep 
She walks — ^the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep 

She holds her little thoughts in sight, 

Though gay they run and leap 
She IS so circumspect and right , 

She has her soul to keep 
She walks — ^the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep 

Alice Meyneh 


“ OH 1 HOW I LOVE ' ” 

Oh ' how I love, on a fair summer’s eve, 

IVhen streams of light pour down the golden 
west, 

And on the balmy zephyrs tranquil rest 
The silver clouds, far, far away to leave 
All meaner thoughts, and take a sweet reprieve 
From little cares , to find, with easy quest, 

A fragrant mid, mth Nature’s beauty drest. 
And there mto delight my soul deceive 
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There -warm my breast vith patnotic lore, 

JIusmg on Sirlton’s fate* — on Sidney’s bier® — 
Till their stem forms before my mind anse. 
Perhaps on wmg of Poesy upsoar. 

Full often dropping a delicious tear, 

Wlien some melodious sorrow spells mme eyes 

John Keats 


THE DAFFODBLS 

I WANDEKED lonely as a cloud 
Tlmt floats on lugh o’er vales and hills. 
When all at once I san a croivd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing m the breeze 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twmkle on the iLlky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending hne 
Along the margin of a bay , 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads m spnghtly dance 

The Y.aves beside them danced, but they 
Out did the sparklmg naves in glee 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company , 

I gazed — and gazed — ^but httle thought 
what nealth the show to me had brought 

For oft, when on my couch I he 
In vacant or m pensive mood, 

Thej’^ flash upon that inward eye 
W'hich IS the bhss of solitude. 

And then my heart mth pleasure fills. 

And dances with the daffodils 

Wtibam Wordsworth 

V John Milton vras blind and in his latter j ears neglected 
* Sir Philip Sidney, poet and courber, ■was killed at the 
battle of Zutphen (1586) 
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MUSIC 


Music, ivhcn soft \oiccs die, 

Vibrates in the incniorj’ — 

Odours, Mhon sweet ^^o]cLs sicken, 

Lnc wnthm tlie sense they quicken 
Rose leases, when the rose is dead. 

Are heaped for the bclo\ cd’s bed , 

And so tliy thoughts, wlicn thou art gone, 
Love itsell shall slumber on 

Percy BysiJic Shelley 


TO \UTUMN 

SrssoN of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun , 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
^Ylth fniit the vines that round the thateh ca\cs 
nin ; 

To Ixind with apples the moss’d cottage-trees. 

And fill all fnnt wath ripeness to the core , 

To swell the gourd, and plump the ha/x,l shells 
With a sweet kenicl , to set budding more, 

\nd still more, later flowers for the Ixies, 

Until they think warm dajs will never cease. 

For .Summer has o'cr-brinim’d their clammy 
cells 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thj store ? 

Sometimes whoceer seeks abroad may find 
Tiiec sitting careless on a granarj' floor, 

TJiy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind , 

Or on a half-rcap’d furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy 
hook 

Spares the next swath and nil its Iwindd 
flowers , 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden licad across a brook , 

Or by a eider-press, with patient look. 

Thou watehest the last oo/mgs hours by hours, 
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Wliere are the songs of Spnng? Aj, where are 
they ’ 

Tlunk not of them, thou hast thy musie too, — 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And toueh the stubble-plains with rosy hue , 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the nver sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light ivind lives or dies , 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn 
Hedge-enekets smg , and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-eroft 
And gathering swallows twatter m the skies 

John Keats 


TO A SICYLARK 

Hail to thee, blithe Spint ' 

Bird thou never wert. 

That from hea\ en, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of impreineditated art 

Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou spnngest 

Like a cloud of fire. 

The blue deep thou wingest. 

And singmg still dost soar, and soanng ever smgest- 

In the golden hghtenmg 
Of the sunken sun. 

O’er which clouds are bnghtenmg. 

Thou dost float and run , 

Like an embodied joy whose race is just begun 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight , 

Like a star of heaaen 
In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shnll delight, 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
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Wiosc intense Inmp narrows 
In the while, dawn dear, 

Until we hardly see, we feel, tint it is there 

All the earth and air 
^\llh thy soicc is loud, 

As, when night is Inrc, 
hrom one lomK cloud 

Tlic moon rams out her beams, and hca\ cn is o^ cr- 
flowed 

What thou art we Know not , 

What IS most hkt thee ? 

From niintxwv clouds tlitrt flow not 
Drojis so hnght to see. 

As from thj presence showers a ram of rnclodj — 

Like a poet hidden 

In tlie light of thought, 

Singing hpnns unhidden. 

Till the world is wrought 

To s^mpdlij with ho[>ci> and fears it heeded not* 

Like a high-lioni maiden 
In a palace tower. 

Soothing her lose laden 
Soul m secret hour 

With music sweet ns love, which overflows her 
bower * 

Like n plow -worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scatlenng imbeholden 
Its nenal hue 

Among the flowers and grass, winch screen it from 
the \new 

Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 

, By warm winds deflower’d, 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy 
winged thieves 
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Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass. 

Ham awaken’d flon ers, 

All that ever was 

Jojous, and clear, and fresh, thy musie doth sur- 
pass 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sn eet thoughts are thme , 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divme 

Chorus hymeneal, 

Or tnumphal chaunt. 

Match’d ivith tlune, would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ’ 

Wliat fields, or waves, or mountains ’ 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thme own kmd ’ IVhat ignorance of 
pain ’ 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee 

Thou lovest , but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety 

Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 

Or how could thy notes flow m such a crystal 
stream ’ 

We look before and after. 

And pme for what is not * 
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Cluldren’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear 
Children’s voices, wild with pain — 

Surely she will come agam • 

Call her once and come away , 

This way, this way 
“ Mother dear, we cannot stay ' 

The wild white horses foam and fret ” 

Margaret i JIargaret > 

Come, dear children, come away doivn , 

Call no more > 

One last look at the white-v ail’d town. 

And the little grey church on the windy shore ; 
Then come down ' 

She mil not come though vou call all day 
Come an ay, come an ay ' 

Children dear, nas it yesterday 
We heard the sneet bells over the bay ? 

In the caverns where %ve lay. 

Through the surf and through the swell 
The far-off sound of a silver bell ’ 

Sand-streivn caverns, cool and deep, 

\Vhere the mnds are all asleep 

Where the spent hghts quiver and gleam , 

Where the salt weed sways m the stream , 

Where the sea-beasts, ranged aU round. 

Feed m the ooze of their pasture-ground , 

"Where the sea-snakes coil and tmne. 

Dry their mail and bask m the brine , 

Where great nhales come saihng by. 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye. 

Round the world for ever and aye ? 

When did music come this way ’ 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sat with you and me. 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea. 

And the youngest sat on her knee 
She comb’d its bnght hair and she tended it n ell, 
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do\sn the sound of the fnr-off fxill 

She Mch’d. slic look d up Ihroujrh the cluir green 

She snid, “ I must go, for ni\ kinsfolk pmj 
In the htt?( gre\ clnirrh on the sliorc to day 
T \sill lx* I-nster-t!ine m the svorld — ah rne ' 

And I lost mj poor boul, Mtmnn, Inn’ intli 
thee.” 

I Slid ' “ Go up, dc 'r heart, through the unees ' 
S,ij th^ pnver, and come back to the I md sca- 
caecs 1 ” 

She smiJeel, shcivcnl up through the surf m the bij 
Children dc^ir, m'ls it jesterdav ’ 

Cl ddren tlc.ir, were v,c long nlont ’ 

” Ih'' sea tnous slonni, tin httlc ones mom , 
1/ong pnstrs,” I s iid, “ in the v orld tho} s,i\ , 
Come ! " I said, and mc rose through tlie surf in 
the bij 

went up the beaeh. In tbc s.uide clonn 
Where the sca-slocks bloom, to the nhitc-nalld 
lov n , 

llmiiigh the tnrroie pastel streets, where all .ens 
sUll, 

To the hUle gre\ church on thr wuuH lull 
From the church eanu- n munnur of folk at their 
prajers. 

But svt stoexl without in the rold Idowmg 'urs 
Vti cl'inb’el on llie graves on the stones worn with 
rams 

And V e g?/ctl up tJic aisle tlirough tlic small Icu'^dcd 
penes 

She Sat in the pitlir , ne s,iw her ch ir 
Margin t, lust ! conic quirk, v < "re i re ! 

Iksir he'’tt,’ I Slid, * wc arc long aio.n 
liK Sf a grows storms, the liltl einet. itumi ” 

B it, ixh, sh*' gave me lu'srr a Ifvik 
I or l.rx trtrfi v'cr' s'rd'd in tjie hoH lx>ol 1 
tjd pr'Sv the nnfst , shut stands tn; d xss 
( «>’ if nr s , chddr n, c dl no nion ' 

CoirK f eav, conu dowm, cdl ro more 1 



Dowti, down, down ! 

Down to the depths of the sea ! 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 

Singing most joyfully 

Hark what she sings “ 0 joy, 0 joy, 

For the humming street, and the child with its 
toy ' 

For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well , 
For the wheel where I spun. 

And the blessed light of the sun ' ” 

And so she sings her fill, 

Singing most joj'fully. 

Till the shuttle falls from her hand. 

And the w hwzing wheel stands still 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand. 

And o\ er the sand at the sea 

And her eyes are set m a stare , 

And anon there breaks a sigh. 

And anon there drops a tear 
From a sorrow-clouded eye. 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh. 

For the cold, strange eyes of a httle mennaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair 

Come away, away, children , 

Come, children, come down ! 

The hoarse wmd blows colder, 

Lights shine m the town 
She -will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door , 

She will hear the wmds howhng. 

Will hear the waves roar 
We shall see, w lule above us 
The waves roar and wlurl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl 
Singing “Here came a mortal. 

But faithless was she ' 

And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea ” 
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But, children, at midnight, 

Wlien soft the -winds blow, 

Wlien clear falls the moonlight. 

When spring tides are low , 

When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr’d -with broom. 

And high rocks thrown mildly 
On the blanch’d sands a gloom , 

Up the still, glistening beaches. 

Up the creeks we will hie. 

Over banks of bright sea- weed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry 
Wc will gaze, from the sand-hills. 

At the wlute, sleeping town, 

At the church on the lull-side — 

And then come back down 
Smging “ There dwells a loved one. 

But cruel is she 1 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea ” 

Matthew Arnold 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY , 
CHURCHYARD 

The Curfew tolls the knell of jiarting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinkhngs lull the distant folds 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow’r. 

The mopmg owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand’nng near her secret bow’r. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign 
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Beneath tho‘;c rucked elm*;, that ^ea tree’s '.[-'tde 
^Mien. heeA cs the Imf in inanv a mould nnerhe p. 
Each in his nairow cdl for c.cr lain 
The rude forefathers of the hamkt sleep 

Tlie breen cell of inccnse-breath’n" mom 
The swillon tmlt’nnj; from the straw -biiiit s' •d, 
Tlic cock’s shnll clanon or the cchoinc; horn, 

No more sliall rouse them from their lowh b -d 

For them no more the htarntj hearth shall hum, 
Or busy housewafe pK her cscniii" care 
No children nin to hsp their sire s return 
Or climb his Icnccs the enned kiss to share. 

Oft did the han cst to their sickle v icld. 

Their furrow oft the stublwm "Icbi lias hroVc 
How jocund did thej dnse their team afirlil ' 

How b<jw ’d the woods lienee th thejr stiinls stroke. 

T/;l not Amb'tion mock their useful toil, 
ThiirhomeU jo\s and dcstms obscure, 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
Tlic short and simple nnnak of the jsvir. 

Til'' Ixiast of heraklrs the jvuup of \ r, 

And nil that Ivanis, all lint sscalth cVr cue, 
Await alike th’ incsitahlc hour. 

The p iths of jzlorv' lead but to the prnc 

No’- V 0.1 j*c proud impute to thesr the fuiH 
tf Memon o’er th' ir tomb no tnaphies tv o*. 
IMicre through the lon^alrawn ride and treit'U 
\nnlt 

The }uahu" anthem swells the note of prus' 

Can stoned um o’- animated host 

1? »rl to its mansion cdl the iketin'’ hn.tfh 
Can Ihuiours ao.ec prosokt tl ^ silent ehol. 

Or 1 latl rj soolla the dull esd J » nr of d' '’th 

I’crhaps n th" iKcheUd s >tt is Ki 1 
For'C heart once prurmuA % nth cst'w! d fi*’- i 
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Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d. 
Or waked to eestasy the living lyre 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich ’TOth the spoils of time did ne’er unroll , 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air 

Some village Hampden that ivith dauntless breast 
The little tjTant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromw ell gmltless of his country’s blood 

Th’ applause of list’mng senates to command, 

The threats of pain and rum to despise. 

To scatter plenty o’er a smihng land. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes — 

Their lot forbade nor circumscnbed alone 
Their groiving virtues, but their crimes confined , 
Forbade to wade thro’ slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind , 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pnde 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray , 

Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way 

Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
deck’d, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh 
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Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d 
Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

Tliat teach the rustic morahst to die 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing hng’nng look behind ? 


On some fond breast the parting soul rehes. 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires , 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 
E’en in our ashes h\e their wonted fires 

For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonour’d dead, 
Dost in these hnes their artless tale relate , 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 

Some landred spint shall inquire thy fate — 

Haply some hoary -headed swam may say, 

“Oft ha-ve we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hast} steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland laivn 

“ Tliere at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That WTeathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His hstless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by 

“ Hard by yon wood, now smdmg as m scorn, 
Mutt’rmg his wayward fancies he would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, hke one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or cross’d m hopeless love 

“ One mom I miss’d him on the custom’d hill. 
Along the heath, and near his favmimte tree , 
Another came , nor yet beside the nil. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he * 
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“ The next -with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we sa'W him 
borne 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath j-on aged thorn ” 


The Epitaph 

“ Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unlcnown 
Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy mark’d him for her oivn 

“ Large was his beauty, and Ins soul sincere, 
Heav’n did a recompense as largely send 
He gave to Mis’ry all he had, a tear, 

He gain’d from Heav’n (’twas all he wish’d) a 
friend 

“ No farther seek his ments to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and Ins God ” 

Thomas Giay 


VmTUE 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bnght. 
The bndal of the earth and sky 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-mght. 
For thou must die 

Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die 
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Svieet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted he. 

My music shows ye have your closes. 

And all must die 

Only a sweet and ^^rtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives , 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 
Then cluefl}’^ h\ es 

George Herbert 
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